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PREFACE 

In  the  preparation  of  this  essay  it  has  been  the  constant  aim 
to  treat  only  those  things  which  have  influenced  most  directly  the 
lives  of  the  people  and  helped  to  mold  their  plastic  institutions 
and  ideas.    The  home,  the  church,  the  school,  and  the  econoraio 
conditions,  all  receive  attention. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  writer  that  the  roots  of  all  history 
lie  deep  in  the  corrmon  people,  and  that  history  can  be  understood 
only  in  the  light  of  social  and  economic  conditions.    With  this 
in  view,  constant  effort  has  been  made  to  select  those  things 
which  would  best  portray  the  every-day  life,  the  institutions,  and 
the  ideas  of  the  common  -people. 
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CHAPTER  I 
POPULATION  AND  ETHNIC  ELE^/IENTS 

Estimates  of  the  population  of  New  Jersey  for  the  early  years 
of  the  eighteenth  oontiiry  are  only  approximately  correct,  but  they 
are  sufficiently  accurate" to  show  the  raoid  growth  of  the  colony 
and  to  give  a  fairly  definite  idea  of  its  increase  in  prosperity. 
In  1665,  there  were  in  East  Jersey  probably  not  more  than  three 
thousand  souls.     By  1698,  this  slander  population  had  grown  to 
about  ton  thousand.    V/est  Jersey  grew  more  slowly,  and  in  the  same 
year  its  popiilation  probably  did  not  exceed  four  thousand.  This 
would  mean  that  there  were  no  fewer  than  fifteen  thousand  persons 
in  the  two  colonies  when  they  were  united  into  the  single  royal 
province  of  New  Jersey  in  1702.    The  first  regular  enumeration  was 
made  in  1726,  showing  a  population  of  32,442.     No  further  census 
was  taken  until  1737  and  1745  when  the  popu''ation  was  shown  to  be 
roughly  50,000  and  60,000  respectively,  about  seven  or  eight  per- 
cent of  whom  were  negroes.    After  this  only  rough  estimates  were 
made.     In  1755,  Governor  Belcher  reported  about  80,000,  1800  of 
whom  were  negroes.     This  latter  statement  is  evidently  an  under- 
estimate.    In  1774,  Franklin  conjectured  120,000;  and,   in  1784,  the 

population  was  assumed  to  be  about  150,000.-^    The  first  census, 

— o — 

F.  B.  Dexter,  Estimates  of  Population  in  the  American 
Colonies,  15,    Other  estimates  differ  widely.  An 


1790,   shovTed  184,139. 

In  this  rapid  development  people  of  almost  every  European 
nation  shared.    There  wore  Swedes,  Scotch,  Irish,  Scotch-Irish, 
English,  Dutch,  Germans  from  almost  every  part  of  the  Fatherland, 
and  even  an  occasional  Frenchman.     The  English  element  was,  of 
course,  the  dominant  one.     The  Swedes  who  were  among  the  first 
settlors  within  the  province  settled  mainly  in  the  south-west  along 
the  lower  Delaware  and  on  the  shores  of  Delaware  Bay.     A  few  Swedes 
settled  along  Raccoon  Creek. There  was  not  a  sufficient  number  of 
them  to  influence  to  any  marl^ed  extent  the  course  of  development  of 
society.     Moreover,  they  differed  so  little  in  general  character- 
istics and  religion  from  the  other  settlers  that  fusion  took  place 
rapidly  and  completely. 

The  Scotch  immigrants  came  later  in  t^e  century.     The  perse- 
cution of  the  Covenanteers  by  the  Stuarts,  especially  after  t>^e 
unsuccessful  rebellion  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  in  1785,  led  many 
of  the  best  Scotch  families  to  seek  homes  in  America.     The  twenty- 
four  proprietors  encouraged  the  immigration  of  these  people;  and, 

during  the  next  few  years,  a  large  number  of  them  came  over  and 

2 

settled  at  Perth  Araboy  and  in  the  vicinity.      These  Scotch  immi- 

—  o — 

anonymous  writer  in  The  New  York  Gazette,  Dec.   19,  1765, 
estimated  20,000  men  capable  of  bearing  arms.  A  writer 
in  a  letter  to  The  New  American  Magazine,  1758,  esti- 
mated 70,000.  See  also  Burnaby,  Travels  in  N.  Amer.  in 
Pinkerton's  Voyages,  XIII,  735;  N.  J.  Arch.,  Ser.  1, 
XX,   199;  Ibid,  II,   14;  Whitehead  in  Winsor's  America, 
III,  446;  N.  J.  Arch.,  II,  305;  Ibid,  V,  164;  Ibid, 
VIII,  84,  186;  Ibid,  X,  446. 

^  Tanner,  The  Province  of  New  Jersey,  28. 

2  Ibid,  27. 


grants  later  became  a  great  political  force  in  the  colony.  The 
wealthiest  families  among  them  were  chiefly  supporters  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  for  this  reason  they  were  regarded  by  the 
New  England  settlers  with  more  or  less  disli'ce.     Nevertheless, the 
the  assurance  of  religious  liberty  continued  to  attract  large  num- 
bers of  them.^ 

During  the  years  just  prior  to  1702,  West  Jersey  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  land  company  which  was  dominated  by  Quakers.     The  pro- 
declared  their  principles  of  government  in  these  words:  "V/e  lay  a 
foundation  for  all  ages  to  understand  their  liberty  as  men  and 
Christians,  that  they  may  not  be  brought  into  bondage  but  by  their 
own  consent;  for  we  put  the  power  in  the  people."    This  declaration 
was  soon  followed  by  a  code  of  "Concessions  and  Agreements"  which 
guaranteed  political  and  religious  liberty.     Under  these  guarantees 
large  numbers  of  immigrants  poured  in.     In  1677,  two  hundred  and 
thirty  Quakers  came  in  one  ship  and  founded  the  town  of  Burlington. 

By  1681,  fourteen  hundred  had  come  out,  and  in  that  year  was  estab- 

2 

lished  the  Burlington  yearly  meeting  of  Quakers. 

Another  considerable  element  of  the  population  was  the  Irish. 

The  New  England  Weekly  Journal  of  August  25,  1729,  contained  the 

following:     "Newcastle,  Aug.  14.    There  is  come  in  this  last  week 

about  2,000  Irish  People,  and  an  abundance  more  are  daily  expected. 

In  one  ship  about  100  of  them  died  in  their  passage  hither.     It  is 

computed  there  is  about  6000  come  into  this  River  since  April  laat." 

— o — 

^  American  Church  History,  XIII,  110. 
^  Ibid,  lU. 
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Many  of  these  people  found  their  way  into  New  Jersey,  and  hundreds 
more  were  sold  as  redenptioners  and  indentured  servants  within  the 
colony. 

The  Hollanders  settled  mainly  in  the  central  part  of  the 
colony.    Dutch  efforts  to  colonize  the  territory  up  to  the  time  of 
the  English  conquest,  1664,  had  been  almost  a  failure.    They  had, 
however,  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  in  a  few  scattered 
settlements  at  Bergen  and  alone;  the  Hudson.       In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  there  were  very  few  of  them,  the  element  persisted,  and  during 
the  English  rule  was  reenforced  by  immigration  from  New  York.  They 
shared,  only  to  a  alight  degree,  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the 
remainder  of  the  population  and  v/ere  powerful  in  politics  and  in 
society  mainly  thru  their  inactivity.     In  a  number  of  f^e  towns 
thruout  the  colony,  notably,  Bergen,^  Acqueclcenonck,-^  and  New 
Brunswick,'^  they  formed  the  dom.inant  element.     Those  at  Bergen 
came  in  part  from  New  York  and  in  part  from  the  United  Provinces. 
They  were  pretty  evenly  divided  as  Lutherans  and  Calvinists.  As 
early  as  1700,  at  the  time  when  Morris  wrote,  they  had  "a  pretty 
little  church"  at  that  place.    Aside  fron  a  few  English  Dissenters, 
they  seem  to  have  been  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  town.  Acquecke- 
nonck  was  peopled  by  Dutch  from  New  York  who  were  generally  Calvin- 
ists.    In  1750,  when  Peter  Kalm  passed  thru  the  village.  New 

^  Edwin  P.  Tanner,  The  Province  of  New  Jersey,  25. 

2  Lewis  Morris,  The  State  of  Religion  in  the  Jersies, 
Hart,  Contemporaries,  II,  276. 

3  Ibid,  276. 

4  Peter  Kalm,  Travels  in  North  America, 
Pinkerton,  Voyages,  XIII,  572. 


Brunswick  conaistod  of  three  streets  only,  one  of  which  was  in- 
habited exclusively  by  Dutch  from  Albany  and,  for  this  reason,  was 
known  as  Albany  Street.     The  Dutch  lived  entirely  apart  from  the 
other  inhabitants,  keeping  company  only  among  themselves. 1  Kalm 

tells  us  that  the  entire  country  between  Trenton  and  New  York  was 

2 

settled  almost  exclusively  by  Dutch  or  Germans. 

The  early  history  of  these  German  settlements  in  New  Jersey 
is  very  much  in  doubt.    Rupp,  in  his  Thirty  Thousand  Names  of 
German  Immigrants,  gives  the  following  account: 

"The  peroid  from  1702-1727  marks  an  era  in  the  early  German 
emigration.     Between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  left  their  native 
country--  their  hearths  where  soft  affections  dwell.     The  unpara- 
lled  ravages  and  desolations  of  the  troops  of  Louis  XIV,  under 
Turenne,  were  the  stern  prelude  to  bloody  persecutions.     To  escape 
the  bloody  persecutions  awaiting  them,  German  and  other  protestants 
emigrated  to  the  English  colonies  in  America. 

"In  1705  a  number  of  German  Reform.ed  residing  between  Wolfen- 

buettel  and  Halberstadt,  fled  to  Neuwied,  a  to.vn  of  Rennish  Prussia, 

where  they  remained  some  time  and  then  went  to  Holland,  there 

(adverse  winds 

embarked  in  1707  for  New  York.    Their  frail  ship  was  by  reason  of 
carried  into  Delaware  Bay.    Determined,  however,  to  reach  the  place 
for  which  they  were  destined,  to  have  a  home  a^^ong  the  Dutch,  they 
took  the  overland  route  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York.     On  entering 
the  fertile,  charming  valley  of  Nova  Caesaria,  New  Jersey,  which 
is  drained  by  the  meandering  Musconetcong,  t^e  Passaic  and  their 

^  Peter  Kalm,  Travels  in  North  America, 
Pinkerton,  Voyages,  XIII,  572. 

2  Ibid,  449. 
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tributaries,  and  having  reached  a  goodly  land,  they  resolved  to 
remain  in  what  is  knovm  as  the  German  Valley  of  Morrison  (Morris) 
county.    From  this  point  the  Germns  have  spread  into  Somerset, 

Bergen,  and  Essex  counties..   At  Elizabethtown,  where  the 

first  English  settlement  was  made  in  New  Jersey,  1664,  there  were 
many  Germans  prior  to  1730.     There  was  also  a  German  settlement  at 
a  place  called  Hall  Mill,  which  is  some  thirty  miles  from  Phila- 
delphia." 

It  is  impossible  to  prove  or  disprove  parts  of  t^is  statement. 
No  authority  is  givon,  and  it  receives  no  support  from  other 
sources,  as  land  deeds  and  church  records. 

The  first  authentic  account  of  Germans  in  New  Jersey  is  of  the 

baptism  of  a  child  by  a  German  Lutheran  pastor  '*on  the  Rariatons," 

p 

August  1,  1714.       In  1731,  the  first  Gernan  Lutheran  church  was 

opened  for  worship  at  a  small  village  called  Potterstown,  about  a 

mile  east  of  Lebanon  in  Hunderdon  county.    There  are  on  the  church 

records  of  the  First  Lutheran  church  of  New  Yorlc  no  names  of  other 

than  Holland  Lutherans  residing  in  New  Jersey  prior  to  1714.  These 

belonged  to  the  region  of  Hackensack  in  Bergen  county.  There  had, 

indeed,  been  a  few  families  of  Germans  who  came  over  in  1700,  but 

they  spoke  the  Swedish  language,  and  their  identity  was  lost  in 

that  of  the  dominant  race.      It  would,  therefore,  be  unsafe  to 

assume  that  there  were  German  settlers  in  New  Jersey  before  1713. 

There  is,  however,  some,  tho  insufficient,  evidence  that  a  few  of 

— o — 

^  Chambers,  The  Early  Germ.ans  of  New  Jersey,  25. 

2  Ibid,  26. 

3  Ibid,  26. 


the  Palatine   emigrants  of  1710  settled  in  New  Jersey."^ 

The  settlements  of  German  Valley  contained  the  greater  part 
of  the  Germans  of  the  colony.     The  first  religious  service  which 
took  place  in  this  settlement  occurred  in  1743  or  1744,'^  These 
scattered  settlements  grew  rapidly  and,  "by  1750,  included  Hunderdon, 
Somerset,  Morris,  and  parts  of  Sussex  and  Warren  counties.  The 
towns  of  Newton  and  Lambertville  would  mark  the  boundaries  on  the 
north  and  the  south  and  Bound  Brook  and  the  Delaware  River  on  the 
east  and  west  respectively.     They  had  churches  at  German  Valley, 
Pox  Hill,  Lebanon,  New  Germantown,  Unionville,  Flanders,  Spruce 
Run,  Schooley*s  Mountain,  and  Pleasant  Grove ♦'^    C>^ambers  gives 
nearly  three  hundred  family  names  compiled  from  church  records  made 
within  this  district  before  1762. 

Another  element  of  considerable  importance  among  the  Germans 
of  New  Jersey  was  the  Moravians.     In  1735,  a  Moravian  settlement 
was  undertaken  at  Savannah,  Georgia.     Five  years  later  it  was  given 
up,  and  most  of  the  settlers  migrated  to  Pennsylvania  where  settle- 
ments were  made  at  Bethlehem,  Hazareth,  and  Litizt  in  what  after- 
wards became  Northampton  County.     The  Bethlehem  tract  consisted  of 
five  hundred  acres  at  the  confluence  of  the  Monocacy  and  the  Lehigh. 
In  1741,  the  settlement  was  joined  by  a  company  of  immigrants  from 
Philadelphia,  and  for  many  years  after  it  continued  to  grow  rapidly. 
During  the  first  fifty  years  of  its  history,  eight  hundred  Moravians 
immigrated  there  from  Europe,  six  hundred  and  fourteen  childred  were 

1  Faust,  The  German  Elem.ent  in  the  United  States,  I,  150. 

2  Ibid,  150. 

3  Ibid,  151. 
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born,  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  persons  were  buried  in  the 
church  grounds,  one  hundred  and  fifty  adults  and  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  Indians  and  negroes  were  baptized,  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four  persons  ordained  to  the  ministry,  five  bishops,  twenty- 
seven  priests,  and  one  hundred  and  two  deacons.-^ 

Prom  these  settlements  in  Pennsylvania,  it  was  not  long  before 
the  Moravians  began  to  make  their  way  into  New  Jersey.     Some  of 
their  missionaries  occasionally  passed  thru  New  Jersey  on  their 
way  to  New  York  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Indians  there.  They 
were  in  the  habit  of  stopping  at  the  house  of  Samuel  Greene  and  his 
wife  Anna  Abigail,  who  lived  in  a  log  house  where  the  village  of 
Hope  is  now  situated.    V/hen  the  French  and  Indian  War  broke  out, 
the  Greenes  fled  to  the  Moravian  settlement  at  Bethlehem  where  they 
were  soon  after  baptized.     They  offered  their  land  as  a  free  gift 
to  the  Bretheren,  but  it  was  refused  on  the  ground  that  to  accept 
it  would  be  to  wrong  the  children  who  would  otherwise  inherit  it. 
The  land  was,  however,  bought  for  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds, 
with  the  full  consent  of  the  two  sons.     In  1769,  the  first  settle- 
ment was  made  in  the  tract.     Other  settlements  soon  follov/edj  and, 
in  1771,  a  store  was  opened  in  the  new  settlement  by  Frederick 
Leinbach.     In  1773,  Frederick  Blum  com.menced  to  erect  a  tannery; 
and,   in  1780,  a  saw-mill  was  erected.     It  was  not,  however,  until 
1781  that  a  church  was  built. 

Aside  from  the  groups  of  German  settlements  mentioned,  there 
seem  to  have  been  others  concerning  which  nothing  definite  is  known. 

"l-  Chambers,  The  Early  Germans  of  New  Jersey,  18. 
2  Ibid,  21. 


The  Moravian  preachers,  who  usually  spoke  Germn  only,  had  preach- 
ing stations  at  Maurice  River,  Penn's  Neck,  Raccoon,  Cohansey, 
Middletown,  Trenton,  Maidenhead,  Croaswicks,  Crawberry,  Princeton, 
and  in  some  of  the  more  southern  counties,  prior  to  1734.^  This 
presupposes  a  considerable  niombor  of  German  settlers.     There  was 
also,  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  a  prosperous  settlement  of 
Moravians  at  Hope  in  Warren  county.^    This  settlement,  as  was 
generally  true  of  the  Moravian  communities,  was  managed  on  the  co- 
operative plan. 

The  rapid  growth  of  population  due  to  immigration  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  when  the  great  dangers  and  difficulties  of  an 
ocean  voyage  at  that  time  are  considered.     The  cost  of  a  voyage 
from  Rotterdam  to  Philadelphia  was  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
in  copper  coin."^    Many  of  the  immigrants  were  too  poor  to  pay  this 
sum  and  were  forced  to  sell  themselves  to  t>>e  captain  of  the  vessel 
to  be  bound  out  for  a  term  of  from  two  to  five  years  after  reaching 
America.     Even  tho  the  immigrants  may  ^ave  started  with  sufficient 
money  and  supplies  for  the  usual  voyage,  they  were  often  forced  to 
become  bound  when  the  voyage  was  prolonged  because  of  accidents  or 
storms.     Even  with  the  best  of  conditions  prevailing  at  the  time, 
there  was  always  insufficient  food,  foul  air,  harsh  treatment  from 
the  sailors  and  officers,  and  frequent  outbreaks  of  contagious 
fevers  which  almost  invariably  accompanied  the  close  confinem.ent  in 
the  filthy  quarters  of  the  ship.     Fortunate,  indeed,  wan  the  ship 

^  Faust,  The  German  Element  in  the  U.  S.,  I,  160. 

2  Ibid,  161. 

3  Chambers,  The  Early  Germans  of  New  Jersey,  21. 
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which  arrived  without  the  losa  of  five  or  ten  percent  of  its  passen- 
gers, and  many  a  one  came  into  harbor  with  less  than  half  of  those 
who  started  with  it  on  its  voyage.     In  making  the  voyage  the  English 
immigrants  fared  best  of  any,  partly  because  of  the  shorter  passage 
and  partly  because  of  the  better  laws  of  England  regulating  shipping. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  prime  reasons  why  English  settlers 
maintained  their  predominance  in  the  colonies  during  the  early  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  northern  part  of  the  colony  of  New  Jersey  was  settled  large- 
ly by  immigrants  from  New  England,  especially  from  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island,  w>-io  came  in  by  way  of  Long  Island.    After  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  high  theocracy  of  New  Haven  by  the  merger  of  it  with 
Connecticut,  a  whole  town,  after  having  secured  such  guarantees  of 
their  political  liberty  as  the  unstable  government  of  New  Jersey 
could  afford  them,  moved  to  New  Jersey  and  founded  the  town  of 
Newark.    This  was  the  nucleus  of  the  great  Puritan  migration  from 
New  England  to  New  Jersey  and  which  later  had  great  influence  upon 
its  history.''"    This  movement  began  by  way  of  Long  Island  as  soon  as 
the  English  got  possession  of  New  York  in  1664.    There  were  many 
immigrants  from  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  but  the  majority  of 
New  England  immigrants  were  from  New  Haven. ^ 

There  were  thus  four  zones  of  colonization  in  New  Jersey,  the 
Dutch  in  Bergen  county,  the  Connecticut  zone  covering  the  original 
Essex  and  Middlesex  counties,  the  Rhode  Island  zone  in  the  vicinity 
of  Monmouth,  and  the  German  zone  comprising  Hunderdon,  Somerset, 

^  American  Church  History,  XIII,  109,  110. 

2  E.  P.  Thomas,  The  Province  of  New  Jersey,  25, 
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Morris,  and  parts  of  Sussex  and  Warren  countios. 

The  population  was  alnost.  exclusively  agricultural.    There  were 
in  1700,  ten  towns  or  townships,  Middleto\7n,  Freehold,  Amboy, 
Piscataway,  Woodbridge,  Elizabethtown,  Newark,  Aqueckenonck,  and 
Bergen.    The  towns  were  never  settled  like  those  of  New  England  in 
compact  communities  but  were  scattered  over  many  square  miles,  often 
being  from  four  to  fifteen  miles  in  length  and  as  irany  in  breadth. 
Usually  the  town  took  its  name  from  a  village  which  wap  more  or  less 
centrally  situated.    At  this  time  the  settlers  were  alnost  entirely 
from  New  England  and  New  York  and  were  very  poor.-^ 

These  various  communities  varied  widely  in  character.  Elizabeth 
town  was  settled  by  people  from  New  England  who  were  mostly  Inde- 
pendents.    Peter  Kalm.  gives  us  an  interesting  picture  of  the  town 

2 

fifty  years  later.      It  was  then  a  thriving  village  surrounded  by 
gardens  and  orchards.     The  houses  were  scattered  but  well-built, 
most  of  them  of  timbers  with  the  roofs  and  sides  covered  with  shing- 
les, but  a  few  of  stone.    There  were  then  two  pretty  little  churches 
one  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England,  the  other  to  the  Presbyter- 
ians.   The  former  was  built  of  brick  and  had  a  steeple  with  a  balus- 
trade surrounding  it  from  which  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding 
country  could  be  had;  the  latter  was  of  wood  covered  with  shingles 
and  provided  with  a  steeple  and  a  bell.    Near  the  center  of  the 
town  stood  the  town-house,  provided,  as  were  the  chiirches,  with  a 
spire  and  a  bell.     In  1759,  when  Burnaby  passed  thru  the  village  he 
estimated  the  number  of  houses  at  between  two  and  three  hundred.^ 

--0 — 

^  Morris,  The  State  of  Religion  in  the  Jersies, 
Hart,  Contemporaries,  II,  276. 

8 

Kalm,  Travels,  Pinkerton,  Voyages,  XIII,  451. 
^  Ibid,  734. 
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This  would  mean  an  equal  number  of  fanilies  and  a  population  of 
between  1000  and  1500. 

Middletown  was  settled  from  New  York  and  New  England.  There 
was  no  church  in  the  township  in  1700.     The  people,  says  Morris, 
were  "p'haps  the  most  ignorant  and  wicked  People  in  the  world,  their 
meetings  on  Sundays  is  at  the  Public  house,  where  they  get  their 
fill  of  Rura,  and  go  to  fighting  &  running  races  which  are  Practices 
much  in  use  that  day  all  the  Province  over.''" 

In  Freehold  there  was  an  element  much  less  conmon  in  New  Jersey 
the  Scotch.     The  to\m  was  settled  half  by  Scotch  Presbyterians  and 
half  by  immigrants  from  New  England,  Ne\T  York,  and  a  number  of 
towns  in  New  Jersey.    There  was  a  Quaker  meeting-house,  but  most  of 
the  Quakers  had  left  the  town. 

Perth  Amboy  was  pleasantly  situated  on  a  neck  of  land  between 
the  Raritan    and  Amboy  rivers  and  a  large  open  bay.    This  situation 
gave  it  especial  commercial  advantages,  and  it  early  became  a 
thriving  town.     It  was  settled  from  Europe,  mainly,  and  contained 
men  of  almost  every  religious  creed.     It  was  the  chief  town  of 
East  Jersey.     Here  and  at  Burlington,  the  capital  of  West  Jersey, 
the  assembly  of  the  province  met  alternately.     In  1759,  it  contained 
about  a  hundred  houses  and  barracks  for  three  hundred  soldiers, 

^  Lewis  Morris,  The  State  of  Religion  in  the  Jersies, 
Hart,  Contemporaries,  II,  277. 

^  Ibid,  277. 

3  Lewis  Morris,  The  State  of  Religion  in  the  Jersies, 
Hart,  Contemporarios ,  II,  277. 

^  Burnaby,  Travels  in  North  America, 
Pinkerton,  Voyages,  XIII,  734. 
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V/oodbridge  was  settled  mainly  from  New  i^ngland.     The  people 
were  mostly  Presbyterians  and  Independents,  but  there  were  a  few 
Baptists,  Quakers,  and  others.^     In  1750,  it  was  still  only  a  small 
village  of  but  a  few  wooden  houses  covered  on  the  outside  with 
shingles.^    Some  of  the  houses  had  Italian  roofs,  others  had  roofs 
with  pediments,  and  most  of  them  were  covered  with  shingles.  Here 
was  located  one  of  the  first  printing  offices  in  the  colony.^ 

Newark,  Shrewsbury,  and  Piscataway  were  all  settled  from  New 
England,  Rhode  Island,  and  New  York.     Newark,  in  1759,  was  a  village 
of  almost  two  miles  in  length  but  of  irregularly  scattered  houses.^ 

Trenton  was  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  West  Jersey.  It 
was  a  long  narrow  town  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  Delaware 
River  on  a  sandy  plain.     Owing  to  its  short  distance  from  Phila- 
delphia, only  thirty  miles,  and  to  the  navigation  of  the  Delaware, 
the  two  were  closely  conjiected  commercially.     It  had,   in  1750,  two 
small  churches,  one  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England,  the  other 
to  the  Presbyterians.     There  were  at  this  time  only  about  a  hundred 
houses,  some  of  stone  but  mostly  of  planks,  commonly  two  stories 
high  with  a  cellar  beneath  and  a  kitchen  underground  close  to  the 
cellar.    Behind  each  house  was  a  garden  with  a  well.     The  chief 
business  of  the  people  was  the  care  of  the  numerous  travelers  who 

1 

Lewis  Morris,  The  State  of  Religion  in  the  Jersies, 
Hart,  ContemDoraries,  II,  277, 

^  Peter  Kaln,  Travels  in  North  America, 
Pinkerton,  Voyages,  XIII,  451. 

'    Andrew  Burnaby,  Travels  in  North  America, 
Pinkerton,  Voyages,  XIII,  734. 

^  Burnaby,  Travels  in  North  America, 
Pinkerton,  Voyages,  XIII,  734. 
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passed  thru  on  their  way  to  or  from  PhiladelT)hia  or  New  Yor'-c.  From 

Trenton  to  New  Brunswick  numerous  travelers  set  out  by  stare  every 

day."^    The  town  was  supplied  with  the  usual  public  buildings,  two 

churches,  one  Quaker,  the  other  Presbyterian,  and  barracks  for  three 
2 

hundred  men, 

Princeton,  in  1750,  consisted  of  only  a  few  scattered,  wooden 
houses,  separated  by  gardens  and  pastures.      Farming  was  the  most 
important  industry,  but  the  village  was  sitated  on  the  princiml 
stage  route  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia  and  was  important 
commercially  for  this  reason, 

Burlington  was  the  chief  town  in  West  Jersey  and  the  residence 
of  the  governor.     It  was  only  about  twenty  miles  above  Philadelphia 
and  for  this  reason  never  had  any  considerable  foreign  trade  tho 
ships  of  a  considerable  burden  could  sail  ud  to  it.     The  houses  were 
chiefly  of  stone  and  stood  far  apart. That  of  the  governor  was  the 
first  to  come  into  view  as  the  traveler  ascended  the  river  from 
Philadelphia,  and  it  also  was  of  stone. 

The  town  of  Brunswick  deserves  special  mention.     It  had  only 
one  street  running  lengthwise  or  north  and  south  along  the  Raritan. 
At  the  north  end  of  the  vi'^lage  there  was  one  cros?  street  which  was 
inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  Dutchmen  who  had  come  from  Albany 

— 0-- 

^  Kalm,  Travels  in  North  America, 
Pinkerton,  Voyages,  XIII,  570, 

2  Burnaby,  Travels  in  North  America, 
Pinkerton,  Voyages,  XIII,  733. 

^  KalTr>,  Travels  in  North  America, 
Pinkerton,  Voyages,  XIII,  571. 
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Kalm,  Travels  in  North  America, 
Pinkerton,  Voyages,  XIII,  572. 
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and  for  this  reaeon  was  known  as  Albany  Street.-^  The  Dutch  kept 
cornpany  only  among  themselves,  living  quite  amrt  from  the  other 
inhabitants.    There  were  four  churches  in  the  village,  two  German 
churches,  one  of  stone  and  the  other  of  wood,  an  English  church  of 
wood,  and  a  Presbyterian  church  of  Stone.     A  number  of  the  houses 
were  of  brick  alone,  but  most  of  them  were  of  brick  and  wood  com- 
bined, brick  being  used  for  the  wall  facine:  the  street  and  upright 
planks  for  the  other  three  sides.     The  roofs  were  generally  of  pine 
shingles.     Before  each  house  was  an  elevation  or  terrace  ascended 
by  several  steps,  and  on  which  the  people  sat  of  an  evening  to 
watch  the  passers-by.     New  Brunswick  was  fortunate  in  being  situated 
on  the  Raritan    River  which  was  deep  enough  for  yachts.    Almost  all 
the  trade  was  carried  on  with  New  York  whic>^  was  only  forty  miles 
away,  by  means  of  these  yachts.     The  stage  line  between  Burlington 
and  Amboy  ran  thru  the  town,  and  there  was  a  ferry  across  the 
Raritan    there.  The  Indian  troubles  had  made  it  necessary  to  build 
barracks  for  some  three  hundred  men  here  also. 

Thus  there  were  to  be  found  in  New  Jersey  representatives  of 
m.any  races  and  many  creeds.     Indeed  it  would  be  difficult  do  determ- 
ine the  predominant  religious  belief.    The  English  people  and  the 
English  language,  of  course,  Dredoninated ,  but  the  many  other 
elements  changed  to  a  marked  degree  the  character  of  the  rapidly 
blending  institutions  and  ideas. 

^  Kalm,  Travels  in  North  America, 
Pinkerton,  Voyages,  XIII,  570. 

^  Burnaby,  Travels  in  North  America, 
Pinkerton,  Voyages,  XII,  734. 
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CHAPTER  II 
EDUCATION 

The  early  history  of  the  province  is  marked  by  the  absence  of 
schools  of  any  kind.     Indeed,  it  was  not  until  1693  that  any  pro- 
vision waa  made  by  the  government  of  the  province  for  education. 
On  the  30th  of  October,   1693,  the  Assembly  of  East  Jersey,  sitting 
at  Perth  Amboy,  passed  a  bill  "for  setling  a  School      School  Master 

in  every  town  in  &  throughout  y®  province  Juf^t  what  was 

done  toward  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  bill  it  is  irapossibl 
to  say.     The  first  free  school,  other  than  those  of  the  Quakers  in 
West  Jersey,  to  be  established  in  '^est  Jersey,  was  founded  in  1769. 
On  the  21st  of  February,  "His  Excellency  laid  before  the  Board  a 
Draught  of  a  Charter  for  Incorporating  *The  Trustees  of  the  Free 
Schools  of  the  Town  of  Woodbridge . ' May  15,  the  Board  sent  the 
amended  charter  to  Governor  Franklin  for  his  signature  and  the 
affixing  of  the  Great  Seal.^ 

The  few  schools  that  were  established  during  the  first  half 
of  the  century  were  in  charge  of  ignorant  and  incompetent  school- 
masters who  limited  themselves  mainly  to  the  preservation  of  order 
and  seem  to  have  made  the  imparting  of  knowledge  a  secondary  matter. 
About  the  only  qualifications  that  a  school-master  need  possess  were 
that  he  be  "A  GOOD  School-Master  for  Children,"  and  could  "teach 

--0-- 

1  N.  J.  Arc>^.,  Ser.  1,  XIII,  199. 

2  Ibid,  Ser.  1,  XVIII,  1. 

3  Ibid,  6. 


Reading,  Writing  and  Cyphering. Usually  he  was  required  to  be  a 
person  wit^^out  a  fanily  so  that  he  might  "board  around"  among  his 
patrons.^    No  serious  effort  was  made  to  better  these  conditions 
until  1760,  when  Governor  Thomas  Boone  issued  a  proclamation  declar- 
ing that,  after  the  31st  of  the  following  December,  no  school-m.aster 
was  to  be  permitted  to  teac^  wif-^out  a  license.    The  magistrates 
were  to  examine  into  the  character  of  persons  wishing  to  teach,  to 
administer  the  oath  to  them,  and  to  grant  them,  if  of  good  character, 
certificates  of  approbation  which  privileged  them  to  teach.  Nothing 
was  said  as  to  any  educational  qualification.      But  poor  as  these 
schools  were  they  were  better  than  none  at  all;  and,  by  the  middle 
of  the  century,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  there  were  few  children 
in  the  province  who  did  not,  for  the  payment  of  a  small  tuition, 
have  an  opportunity  to  learn  something  of  the  "Three  R's."  Moreover, 
there  were  abundant  signs  of  improvement  in  the  character  of  the 
school-masters  and  the  schools.     Advertisement b  seem  to  seek  less 
persistently  for  "sober"  persons  to  take  charp-e  of  schools,  John 
Reid  opened  a  school  in  Trenton,  in  1764,  which  be'^an  "at  6  o*Clock 
A.  M.  with  Morning  and  Evening  Prayers."^ 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times  was  the  multiplica- 
tion of  grammar  schools  or  academies  during  the  years  1759  to  1770, 
In  1759,  the  Re^^erend  John  William.  Halls  offered  his  services  to 
"Gentlemen  of  Learning"  to  teacb  them  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabic, 
logic,  mathematics,  philosoDhy,  antiquities  of  Greek  and  Hebrew 

. —  o — 

^  N.  J.  Arch.,  Ser.  1,  XII,  547. 
^  Ibid,  347. 

^  Ibid,  XX,  498.     ^  Ibid,  XXIV,  p.  VII. 
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history, and  theology.^    He  was  to  open  his  school  at  Reading  Town, 
but  it  seems  that  his  venture  there  was  not  a  success  for  a  few 
weeks  later  he  opened  a  school  in  Rariaton.^    To  the  list  of  langua- 
ges mentioned  before,  he  added  Chaldean  and  Syriac.     These  he  was 
to  teach  from  a  grammar  which  he  himself  had  published.     There  was 
also  a  gentleman  at  the  house,  so  he  said,  who  wonld  teach  French, 
privately.    Even  before  this  time  there  had  been  a  school  in  Monmouth 
county  for  instruction  in  the  common  branc>>es  and  in  Latin  and  French 
taught  by  Robert  Savage. ""^    At  New  Brunswick  t^ere  was  a  school  kept, 
at  least  as  early  as  1760,  at  which  navigation,  surveying,  book- 
keeping, algebra,  geometry,  "and  other  mathematics"  were  taught. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these  grammar  schools  was  the  one 
of  Stephen  Voorhees  at  Hackensack.    He  began  it  as  a  school  for 
teaching  "the  learned  Languages"  and  the  "liberal  Arts  and  Sciences!!^ 
The  fees  were  to  be  twenty  shillings  for  entrance  and  twenty  for 
each  quarter.     The  cost  of  board  and  tuition,  it  was  estimated,  would 
not  exceed  twenty  pounds  a  year.      While  Latin  and  Greek  were  the 
principal  subjects  taught,  it  was  arranp:ed  to  give  some  training  in 
reading,  writing,  and  "mathematics"  durinp-  the  "vacant"  hours  of 
the  students,  for  an  additional  compensation.'^    Within  a  little 
more  than  a  year  from  the  date  of  its  founding,  1767,  two  other 
teachers  besides  Voorhees  were  employed.®    The  following  year,  1769, 
"a  large,  commodious  and  elegant  edifice"  was  erected  for  the  better 
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accoranodation  of  the  students;  and  the  "Italian  T^ethod  of  book- 
keeping',' a  system  of  double  entry,  and  surveying  were  added  to  the 
subjects  already  taught.^ 

Other  grammar  schools  of  almost  equal  importance  were  located 
at  various  places  thruout  the  province.     In  1763,  the  first  co- 
educational school  in  New  Jersey,  and  perhaps  the  first  in  America, 
was  established  at  Burlington.^    Lower  Freehold,'^  Elizabethtown,"^ 
New  Brunswick, and  Princeton  also  had  schools  similar  to  that  of 
Voorhees  at  Hackensack. 

The  grammar  school  at  Princeton  was  under  the  control  of  the 
college  authorities  and  was  meant  primarily  for  a  preparatory 
school.     It  did  not,  however,  become  a  permanent  part  of  the  insti- 
tution until  1768  when  it  was  reopened  and  placed  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  the  Reverend  John  Witherspoon,  president  of  the 
college.^    The  number  enrolled  exceeded  expectations,  and  the  school 
p-rew  rapidly.    Tho  better  than  most  of  its  kind,  it  had  little  in 
the  way  of  equipment.    There  was  a  book  of  classical  maps  and  a 
terrestrial  globe  with  which  geography  was  taught  as  an  ar^usement 
rather  than  a  task.     One  hour  each  day  was  spent  in  writing  and  in 
the  study  of  arithmetic,  a  weekly  exercise  in  the  reading  of  English, 
spelling,  and  grammar  was  to  be  given,  and  there  was  to  be  instruc- 
tion in  religion  on  Sunday.     Greek  and  Latin  v/ere  to  receive  almost 
the  entire  time  of  the  student. 

^  N.  J.  Arch.,  Ser.  1,  XXVI,  381. 

2  Ibid,  XXIV,  p.  VII.        ^  Ibid,  XXVI,  29. 

3  Ibid,  XXV,   261.  ^  Ibid,  XXVI,  269. 

4  Ibid,  XX^/,  227.     .  ^  Ibid,  383. 
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The  College  of  New  Jersey  was  founded  by  a  royal  charter  dated 
October  22,  1746 «     Under  the  charter  twelve  trustees  were  to  be 
chosen,  seven  appointed  directly  who  were  to  choose  five  others 
to  act  with  them.     The  seven  first  appointed  were  William  Smith, 
Peter  Vanburgh  Livingston,  William  Peartree  Smith,  Jonathan  Dickin- 
son, John  Pierson,  Ebenezor  Pemberton,  and  Aaron  Burr.     The  last 
four  were  ministers,  and  the  first  throe  were  classed  as  gentlemen. 
They  chose  Gilbert  Tennent,  Samuel  Blair,  Richard  Treat,  W.  Tennent , 
and  S.  Finley,  all  of  whom  were  ministers  to  act  wit^  them.  The 
trustees  were  to  choose  the  officers  and  teachers  of  the  college 
and  were  to  have  the  power  to  dismiss  them  at  pleasure.     No  one  was 
to  be  debarred  from  the  privileges  of  the  college  because  of 
religious  belief.^    The  trustees  chose  for  president  the  Reverend 
Jonathan  Dickinson,  and  for  tutor  Caleb  Smith,  and  the  school  was 
opened  temporarily  at  Elizabethtown  till  a  building  could  be 
erected  at  a  more  central  location  in  the  province  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  students.     At  the  death  of  Dickinson,  in  1747,  Aaron 
Burr  was  chosen  president,  and  the  college  was  removed  to  Newark 
where  he  was  pastor.     In  1755,  both  he  and  the  college  were 
transferred  to  Princeton.^ 

In  1753,  the  trustees  published  a  report  in  which  the  purposes 
and  progress  of  the  college  were  set  forth.  the  two  princi- 

pal Objects  the  Trustees  had  in  View,  were  Science  and  Religion. 
Their  first  Concern  was  to  cultivate  the  Minds  of  the  Pupils,   in  all 

--0 — 

^  N.  J.  Arch.,  Ser.  1,  XII,  384. 
^  American  Church  History,  VI,  35. 
^  N.  J.  Arch.,  Ser.  1,  XIX,  149-156. 


those  Branches  of  Education,  which  were  generally  taught  in  the 
Universities  abroad:    And  to  perfect  their  Design,  their  next  Care 
was  to  rectify  the  Heart,  by  inculcating  the  great  Precepts  of 
Christianity,  in  order  to  make  them  good  Men.*'    The  presence  of  so 
large  a  number  fo  ministers  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  would  indicate 
that  the  purpose  of  the  college  was  also  to  fit  men  for  the  ministry; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  did  pour  a  continuous  stream  of  yo\^ng 
men  into  the  ministry. 

The  college  numbered  among  its  presidents  some  of  the  rrost 
illustrious  men  of  the  times.     The  Reverend  Jonat^ian  Dickinson  who 
became  president  in  1746  and  served  till  his  death  in  1747,  was  one 
of  the  greatest  men  of  his  day.     He  was  born  at  Hatfield,  Massachu- 
setts, in  1688;  he  graduated  from  Yale  in  1706;  and,  in  1708,  he 
went  to  Elizabetiitown  where  he  lived  for  thirty-nine  years  as  a 
minister,  physician,  educator,  and  author,  displaying  great  ability 
and  acquiring  commanding  influence.-^    He  was  a  leader  in  the 
ecclesiastical  politics  of  the  middle  colonies,  a  fascinating 
pulpit  orator,  and  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  the  College  of 
New  Jersey.    As  an  author,  a  skilled  theologian,  and  a  pulpit 
orator  he  enjoyed  a  reputation  among  American  ministers  second  only 
to  that  of  Jonathan  Edwards. 

During  the     ten    years  following  the  deat>    of  Jonathan  Dickinson 
1747  to  1757,  the  college  was  presided  over  by  the  Reverend  Aaron 
Burr,  who  was  only  thirty  years  of  age  when  he  became  its  president. 
He  was  born  in  1717  at  Hatfield,  Connecticut,  and  was  educated  at 
Yale.  In  1735,  he  became  pastor  of  a  church  at  Kev/ark.     He  was  able, 

^  Tyler,  History  of  American  Literatiire,  II,  216-218. 
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p-enerous,  and  conscientious.    At  one  time  w^en  the  college  was  ehort 
of  funds,  he  served  for  three  years  wit>'out  a  salary.     The  New  York 
Mercury  of  October  10,   1757,  says  of  him:     "In  hin  the  Churches  have 
lost  a  distinguished  Divine;  the  College  a  learned  and  faithful 
Head;  the  Poor,  a  liberal  beneficent  Friend;  his  Lady,  the  best  of 
Husbands;  and  the  Commonwealth,  an  incorruptible  Patriot. 

During  the  succeeding  years  the  college  vfas  presided  over  by 
a  number  of  able  men.    The  Reverend  Jonathan  Edwards  was  elected  to 
the  position  in  1768,  but  he  died  a  few  days  before  the  tim-e  set 
for  his  assuming  the  office.^    He  was  the  greatest  revivalist  and 
pulpit  orator  of  his  day  and  counted  his  converts  by  the  hundreds. 
Samuel  Davies  was  president  from  1759  to  1761  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  James  Finley  v/ho  presided  until  1766  when  he  in  turn  was  succeeded 
by  Dr.  John  V/itherspoon.     Without  exception  tvese  men  were  able  and 
scholarly.     The  library  of  Sam.uel  Davies  contained  five  hundred  and 
fifty  volumes  of  history,  poetry,  and  philosophy,  many  of  which  were 
in  Latin. The  Possessions  of  James  Finley,  advertised  for  sale  at 
the  time  of  his  death,   indicate  the  character  of  the  man  as  well  as 
of  the  time  in  which  he  lived.    There  were  "among  them  two  negro 
women,  a  negro  man,  and  three  negro  children,  household  furniture, 

horses,  English  cattle,   and  a  choice  collection  of  books, 

religious,  moral,  and  historical."^ 

Even  with  the  assistance  of  so  able  a  succession  of  presidents 

--0"- 

N.  J.  Arch.,  Ser.  1,  X7,  140. 
2  Ibid,  188. 
^  Ibid,  546. 
4  Ibid,  XXV,  p.  VIII. 
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it  was  difficult  for  the  college  to  maintain  itself  during  the  first 
few  years  of  its  existence  and  to  make  the  needed  iraproveraenta.  To 
meet  the  financial  needs  and  to  supplement  the  meager  sum  received 
from  tuition  various  expedients  were  resorted  to.     In  1753,  the 
Assembly  of  Connecticut  granted  the  trustees  of  the  college  a 
license  to  conduct  a  lottery  within  the  province  for  college  purposes 

it  is  hoped,"  said  the  college  authorities,  "that  all  those 
who  would  encourage  the  Progress  of  the  liberal  Sciences,  and  are 
Wellwishers  of  the  Propagation  of  Christianity  in  these  parts  of  the 
IVorld,  will  cheerfully  become  Adventurers  here;..."^    The  lottery, 
which  was  drawn  at  Stamford,  Connecticut,  in  August  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  was  a  complete  success  and  netted  the  college  about  three 
thousand  pounds.      In  general  the  college  was  forced  to  depend  upon 
voluntary  contributions  and  collections  taken  in  the  churches.  In 
February,  1755,  a  collection  was  made  in  all  the  Presbyterian 
churches  in  Edinburg,  Scotland,  for  the  use  of  the  college.  In 
spite  of  these  contributions,  however,  the  trustees  of  the  college 
were  often  hard  pressed  for  funds.    At  one  time  the  president,  Aaron 
Burr,  even  served  three  years  without  pay  in  order  to  relieve  the 
financial  distress  of  the  institution.     It  was  many  years,  indeed, 
before  the  college  was  placed  upon  a  firm  financial  footing. 

In  spite  of  the  numerous  difficulties,  however,  the  college 
grew  rapidly.     In  1747,  at  the  death  of  President  Dickinson,  t>^ere 
were  only  eight  students;"*  but,  by  1753,  the  number  had  increased  to 

--0-- 

N.  J.  Arch.,  Ser.   1,  XIX,  314.' 
2  Ibid,  388. 

^  Ibid,  490.  ^  Ibid,  XX,  140. 
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more  than  fifty."'"     In  1757,  Burnaby  found  it  a  "handsome  school  or 
college  for  the  education  of  Dissenters;..."    At  that  time  there 

were  about  twenty  boys  in  the  grammar  school  and  fifty  in  the  col- 

p 

lege.      There  T/ao  abundant  provision  made  for  the  comfort  of  the 
students.    Each  two  students  were  provided  with  a  set  of  apartments 
consisting  of  a  large  bed-room  with  a  fireplace  and  two  studies.  At 
this  time  the  college  had  a  snail  collection  of  books,  a  few  in- 
struments, and  some  natural  curiosities.     The  low  cost  to  the 
students,  only  twenty-five  pounds  a  year  for  board,  room,  and 
tuition,  and  the  growing  wealth  and  desire  for  education  in  the 
province  made  this  rapid  growth  possible;     and,   in  1763,  the  college 
conferred  the  degree  of  A.  B.  upon  thirty  oersons  and  the  degree  of 
A.  M.  upon  six. 

The  entrance  requirements  were  such  as  one  would  expect  to 
find  with  the  extraordinary  attention  given  to  the  classical 
languages  at  that  time.     The  rule  enacted  in  1748  for  the  admission 
of  students  to  the  freshman  class  was  as  follows:     "None  may  expect 
to  be  admitted  but  such  as  being  examined  by  the  president  and 
tutors,  shall  be  found  able  to  read  Vergil  and  Tully's  orations 
into  English;  and  to  turn  English  into  true  and  grammatical  Latin; 
and  to  be  so  well  acquainted  with  the  Greek,  as  to  render  any  part 
of  the  four  Evangelists  in  that  language,  into  Latin  or  Enn-lish; 
and  to  give  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  words. ""^    By  another 

— 

N.  J.  Arch.,  3er.  1,  XIX,  149-156. 
^  Burnaby,  Travels,  Pinkerton,  Voyages,  XIII,  IZZ* 
^  N.  J.  Arch.,  Ser.  1,  XXIV,  254. 
^  Ibid,  Ser.  1,  XXVI,  426. 
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rule,  enacted  in  1760,  it  was  ordered  "That  all  who  are  admitted 
into  the  fresham  class  shall  "be  acquainted  with  vulgar  arithmetic, 
which  shall  be  considered  as  a  necessary  terra  of  their  admission." 
They  were  obliged,  also,  to  know  how  to  read,  write,  and  spell 
English  properly.-'-    For  a  short  time  it  was  made  necessary  that  the 
candidate  for  admission  should  be  prepared  to  remain  four  years. 
However,  if  the  candidate  could  furnish  a  certificate  that  his 
parents  were  too  poor  to  maintain  him  in  school  for  a  period  of  more 
than  two  years  and  if  he  were  prepared  to  enter  the  junior  class 
he  might  be  admitted  as  a  "poor  scholar. This  last  provision 
caused  so  much  opposition  that  it  was  repealed  in  1769.*^ 

The  course  of  study  which  has  already  been  suggested  by  the 
entrance  requirements  and  in  the  statement  of  the  purpose  of  the 
college,  was  meant  primarily  for  equiping  young  men  for  the  m.inistry. 
The  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  classical  languages.     The  college 
did,  however,  give  some  attention  to  science  and  was  provided  with 
some  apparatus  for  experimenting,  but  science  was  distinctly 
subordinated.    With  the  exception  of  philosophy,  theology,  and 
languages,  the  work  done  was,  on  the  whole,  inferior  to  that  done 
in  the  best  high  schools  at  the  present  time. 

The  New  York  Merciary,  September  30,   1754,^  gives  a  detailed 
account  of  the  commencement  of  that  year;  and,  as  it  embodies  much 
of  the  feeling  toward  education  at  that  time,  it  may  well  be  given 

^  N.  J.  Arch.,  Ser.  1,  XXVI,  426. 

^  Ibid,  195. 

^  Ibid,  426. 

4  Ibid,  XIX,  418. 
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in  full. 

"On  Wednesday  last  the  publick  Commencement  was  held  at  Newark 
his  Excellency  Governor  BELCHER,  with  sundry  of  the  chief  Gentlemen 
of  the  Province  of  New-Jersey,  and  a  great  Number  of  the  Clergy 
and  Gentlemen  of  Education,  as  well  as  a  Multitude  of  the  Common 
People  from  various  Parts,  were  convened  on  the  Occasion.  The  Exer- 
cises of  the  Day  were  conducted  with  great  Solemnity  and  Decorum, 
and  much  to  the  Honor  of  the  Revd.  President,  college  and  Students, 
the  Degree  of  Bachelors  of  Arts,  were  conferred  on  f-ie  following 
young  Gentlemen,  viz.  Ben.^amin  Chapman,  John  Ewing,  Ben.-jam.in  Hait, 
Ezra  Horton,  Hugh  Knox,  David  Mathews,  Jonathan  Odell,  Sylvanus 
Osborne,  David  Purviance,  William  Ramsey,  Benajah  Roots,  Josias 
Sherman,  William  Shippen,  Thomas  Smith,  Noah  Wadham,  William 
Thompson. 

"After  a  very  apposite  Prayer  in  the  Forenoon,  the  Bachelors 
discussed  these  three  questions  in  the  syllogistic  manner  of 
Disputation,  viz. 

"1st,  Whether  Matrimony  among  Relations,  as  prohibited  by  the 
Mosaic-Law,   is  contrary  to  right  Reason.     This  was  aff irra'd. 

"2d,  Whether  it  be  lawful ,  by  force  of  Arms,  _to  resist  those 
who  are  gradually  invading  our  Rights ♦     This  was  affirm 'd. 

"3d,  Whether  Misery  is  a  moral  Agent ,  argues  Guilt .     This  was 
affirm*d. 

"The  salutatory  Oration  succeeded  these,  and  was  very  orator ic- 
ally  pronounced  by  Mr.  Shippen.    This  concluded  the  Forenoon 
Exercise.     In  the  Afternoon  the  President  pronounced  an  Oration 
of  Thanks  to  the  Benefactors  of  the  College,  concluding  it  with  a 
warm  and  pathetic  Address  to  the  young  Candidates;  wherein  he 
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exhorted  them,  to  be^-ave  in  future  Life,  whether  public  or  private, 
as  became  Men  of  Reason  and  Christians;  and  strongly  urged  those 
intending  for  the  Ministry,  to  a  strict  Imitation  of  the  Piety, 
Warmth,  Zeal,  and  indefatigable  Industry  and  Labors,  of  the  Revd. 
Mr.  Whitef ield ,  then  present,  on  which  he  bestowed  the  Encomiums 
undoubtedly  due  to  Merit  of  so  superior  a  kind.    Then  followed  the 
Disputes  of  the  Masters  of  Arts,  which,  wit'-^  their  Names,  for  want 
of  sufficient  Intelligence,  we  are  obliged  to  omit.    Then  the 
President  descended  fror  the  Pulpit,  confer *d  the  several  Degrees, 
and  admitted  the  Revd.  Mr.  George  Whitef ield  to  the  Degree  of  Master 
of  Arts.     After  this  the  Exercises  were  concluded  wit>^  Prayer,  as 
usual ♦ " 

Until  1766,  when  Queen* s  College,  now  known  as  Rutgers,  was 
founded,-^  there  was  no  other  college  in  New  Jersey.     New  Jersey 
men  did,  however,  attend  the  medical  college  at  Philadelphia  vvhich 
gave  coxirses  in  materia  medica,  chemistry,  theory  and  practice  of 
physic,  clinic  lectures,  languages,  and  natural  philosophy. 

There  is  evidence  of  considerable  progress  in  the  art  of 

treating  diseases.    During  the  early  history  of  the  colony,  even 

3 

measles  was  likely  to  prove  fatal.      As  is  commonly  the  case  in 
new  settlerrents,  strangers  were  often  attacked  by  the  ague  and 
fever  during  the  first  or  second  year  of  their  stay.     In  some  parts 
of  the  colony  many  people  were  regularly  attacked  by  the  disease 

^  N.  J.  Arch.,  Ser.  1,  XXV,  345. 
2  Ibid,  XXVI,  218. 

^  Boston  News  Letter,  Mar.  15-22,  1768. 
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every  year,  usually  during  the  latter  part  of  August  or  the  early 
part  of  September.     In  most  cases  the  patients  were  soon  relieved, 
but  often  the  disease  lingered  for  several  months  or  even  proved 
fatal.     Both    the  cause  and  the  remedy  for  the  disease  were  little 
known,  various  simple  remedies  being  tried  vrith  indifferent  success.- 

Much  better  success,  however,  was  met  with  in  combating  amall- 
pox.     As  early  as  1731  and  1732,  inoculation  was  successfully 
practiced  in  several  parts  of  the  colony.^    A  writer  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Journal  of  June  26,  1760,  describes  in  detail  the  medical 
treatment  which  commonly  accompanied  inoculation.^    The  night  before 
inoculation  the  patient  was  given  from  four  to  eight  grains  of 
calomel  together  with  a  quantity  of  antimony.     The  next  morning  he 
was  given  a  purge  of  Pulvis  Cornachini,  and  this  was  repeated  every 
night  after.     On  the  fifth  day  he  was  to  be  given  a  large  dose 
of  sulphur  of  antimony  which  was  to  act  as  a  vomit  and  a  purgative 
at  the  same  time.    This  sort  of  treatment  was  to  be  continued  till 
the  fever  had  abated.     In  the  meantime  the  patient  was  to  be  bled 
once  or  twice.     The  writer  assures  us  that  under  this  treatment  not 
more  than  one  person  in  seven  hundred  died.    Whether  or  not  he 
means  this  as  a  compliment  to  the  method  of  treatment  or  to  the 
remarkable  endurance  of  the  patients  he  does  not  say. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  law  regulating  the  practice  of  medicine 
made  quackery  profitable  and  exceedingly  comm.on.     A  writer  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Gazette,  March  14,  1771,  deplores  the  existence  of  the 
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^  The  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  Jan.  18-25,  1731. 
New  England  Weekly  Journal,  Feb.  7,  1732. 
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numerous  quacks  and  the  fatal  cases  whiob  resulted  tro^  their 

treatment.     "Bed-Room  Murders,"  he  said,  "are  become  (I  hope  not) 

as  common  as  Street  Robberies."    The  poor-house, too,  he  feared, 

was  not  supplied  with  a  competent  physician.-^ 

It  was  partly  to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs  by  securing  much 

needed  legislation  that  the  New  Jersey  Medical  Society  was  organized 
2 

in  1766.      The  organization  was  successful  from  the  beginning,  and, 
thruout  the  next  few  years,  it  held  regular  meetings.^ 

Among  the  educational  forces  of  New  Jersey  as  of  the  other 
colonies,  printing  played  an  important  part.    As  early  as  1723, 
there  had  been  some  printing  done  in  the  province.    Keimer  and  a 
number  of  others  from  Philadelphia  and  New  YorV  had  set  up  tempo- 
rary presses  in  the  colony  and  had  printed  paper  currency  and  had 
done  other  work  for  the  government.^     In  1727,  Keimer  sent  Franklin 
to  Burlington  where  he  printed  a  number  of  bills  of  credit  for  the 
government.^ 

The  first  permanent  press  in  the  colony  was  established  at 
Woodbridge  by  James  Parker,  about  1751.^    Previous  to  this  time, 
Parker  had  been  engaged  in  printing  at  New  Haven  and  New  York.  At 
Woodbridge  he  published  a  folio  edition  of  the  "Laws  of  the  Province',' 

1  N.  J.  Arch.,  Ser.  1,  XXVII,  400-402. 

2  Ibid,  XXVI,  p.  VIII. 
Ibid,  XXV,  300. 

3  Ibid,  XXVI,  519 

^  Bishop,  History  of  American  Manufactures,  I,  177. 
^  Thomas,  History  of  Printing,  I,  314. 
^  Ibid,  314. 
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and  from  time  to  time  the  votes  and  resolutions  of  the  assembly, 
and  did  other  work  for  the  government.     Here  he  published  a  monthly 
magazine  for  about  two  years  also.     In  order  to  secui''e  accommodations 
for  the  printing  of  Smith's  History  of  Hew  Jersey,  Parker  removed 
his  press  to  Burlington  in  1765,  and  when  the  wor'^  was  completed 
he  returned  wit^  his  press  to  Woodbridge  .-^    After  his  death  his 
son  Samuel  F.  Parker  carried  on  the  business  for  a  time,  but  he 
did  not  make  a  success  of  it  and  was  soon  obliged  to  sell  out.^ 

In  1770,  Isaac  Collins  established  the  second  permanent  press 
in  the  colony  at  Burlington.^    Collins  was  a  native  of  Delaware  ard 
had  served  his  apprenticeship  at  Willimington,  Virginia,  with 
William  Rind.     Afterwards  he  had  been  engaged  in  print intr  at 
Philadelphia.    At  the  death  of  James  Parker,  there  was  an  opening 
for  a  printer  in  New  Jersey;  and,  being  supplied  with  t>^e  necessary 
materials  by  his  late  partner,  Collins  decided  to  open  an  establish- 
ment there.    He  was  appointed  government  printer;  and,  in  1777, 

was 

he  began  publishing  a  newspaper.  The  New  Jersey  Gazette, a  the  first 
newspaper  published  in  the  colony.**    It  was  printed  weekly,  on 
Wednesday,  on  a  sheet  of  crown  paper,  folio,  wit^  a  good  quality  of 
long  primer  type.'     Advertisements  of  moderate  length  might  be 
inserted  for  7s  6d  for  the  first  week  and  2s  6d  each  week  thereafter 
The  paper  sold  for  26s  a  year.    Collins  was  a  Quaker  but,  never- 

— o — 

^  Thomas,  History  of  Printing,  I,  314. 
^  Ibid,  315. 

3  N.  J.  Arch.,  Ser.  1,  XXVII,  231. 

^  Thomas,  History  of  Printing,  I,  316. 

^  Ibid,  II,  188. 
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theloss,  he  gave  firm  support  to  the  cause  of  the  coloies. 

The  first  magazine  published  in  the  colony  was  The  New 
American  Magazine  which  has  already  been  referred  to.     It  was 
begun  at  Woodbridge  by  James  Parker,  January,  1754. Not  enough 
copies  of  the  magazine  were  sold  to  pay  expenses,  and  after  twenty- 
seven  months  it  was  discontinued.    Ten  years  later  a  large  number 
of  copies  were  sold  by  the  printer  for  waste  paper.    The  editor  was 
Samuel  Nevil  who  wrote  under  the  signature  of  Sylvanus  Americanus.^ 
Nevil  was  from  England  and  had  been  editor  of  The  London  Evening 
Post.    His  education  was  liberal  and  extensive,  and  his  writings 
commanded  considerable  attention.     At  different  tines  be  served  as 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey,  speaker  of  the  Assembly, 
and  mayor  of  Amboy.    He  died  at  Amboy  in  November,  1764,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-seven.^ 

Very  few  books  and  only  a  limited  number  of  pamphlets  were 
published  in  the  colony.     Prior  to  1775,  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
publication  of  any  books  other  than  Samuel  Smith's  History  of  New 
Jersey,  printed  by  James  Parker  at  Burlington,   1765,  a  quarto 
edition  of  the  Bible,  and  an  octavo  edition  of  the  New  Testament, 
printed  by  Isaac  Collins.     In  the  publication  of  the  latter  volumes, 
Collins  who  was  a  Quaker  received  substantial  support  from  the 
Quakers  in  West  Jersey.'*    Most  of  the  books  which  were  read  were  of 
a  religious  character.    There  was,  however,  some  history  and  poetry 

^  Thomas,  History  of  Printing,  II,  129. 
^  N.  J.  Arch.,  Ser.  1,  XX,  151. 
^  Thomas,  History  of  Printing,  II,  129. 
4  Ibid,  I,  316. 
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read  by  a  few  of  the  better  educated.-^    Often  senrons  were  printed 
in  pamphlet  or  book  form  and  found  a  ready  sale  by  eubsoription 
thruout  the  province.^ 

—  o=-- 

American  Weekly  Mercury,  Aug.  S6  to  Sept.  1,  1726. 

^  N.  J.  Arch.,  Ser.   1,  XXVI,  399. 
Ibid,  XX,  157. 
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CHAPTER  III 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

New  Jersey  with  its  long  coast  line  on  the  east  and  south  and 
the  Delaware  River  forning  its  western  boundary,  was  as  well  pro- 
vided with  means  of  transportation  as  almost  any  other  of  the  col- 
onies.   The  nearness  to  New  York  and  to  Philadelphia,  however,  com- 
bined with  other  causes  to  retard  the  commercial  development  of  the 
province.    A  writer  in  the  New  England  Magazine  in  1758}  deplored 
the  lack  of  shipping  interests  as  did  other  prominent  citizens  of 
New  Jersey.     Altho  the  ports  of  Burlington  and  Amboy  were  well 
situated  and  provided  with  suitable  harbors,  they  were  almost  with- 
out foreign  commerce,  and  these  conditions  were  only  gradually 

improved.    By  1770,  the  importance  of  the  Delaware  as  a  waterway 

2 

was  only  beginning  to  be  recognized,  tho  there  was,  at  this  time, 
some  shipping  carried  on  with  flat-boats  on  the  river.    These  boats 
were,  in  some  instances,  able  to  carry  as  much  as  twenty  tons  or 
eight  hundred  bushels  of  grain. The  nearness  to  New  York  and  to 
Philadelphia  made  it  possible  for  considerable  commerce  to  be 
carried  on  with  these  two  cities  by  means  of  yachts  and  other  small 
craft  which  were  often  able  to  ascend  the  smaller  streams  for  a 
considerable  distance. 

The  poor  roads  and  the  lack  of  bridges  m.ade  commerce  across 

^  N.  J.  Arch.,  Ser.  1,  XX,  199. 
2  Ibid,  XXVII,  1. 
^  Ibid,  252. 
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country  extremely  difficult,  and  especially  so  before  the  stage 
lines  were  established.     Indeed,  most  of  the  traveling  had  to  be 
done  on  horseback.     The  nearness  of  Philadelphia  and  Ne?;  York  and 
their  growing  importance  as  commercial  cities,  however,  soon  made 
some  better  means  of  overland  communication  necessary,  and  the 
stage-coach  was  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  first  stage-line  in  the  province  was  between  Bordentown 
on  the  Delaware  and  Perth  Amboy  opposite  Staten  Island,  and  the 
first  trip  was  made  in  May,  1740.-^    The  stage  seems  to  have  been 
run  twice  a  week  for  a  part  of  the  time  at  least,  for  in  June,  1741, 
it  was  advertised  that  in  future  only  one  trip  each  week  would  be 
made  unless  the  passengers  were  willing  to  pay  a  reasonable  charge 
for  an  extra  trip.^    The  usual  fare  was  four  shillings.  Other 
lines  were  in  operation  in  1750  and  1751.     By  this  time  the  stages 
were  running  with  great  regularity  and  with  what  was  t>^en  considered 
remarkable  speed.    Every  Tuesday  morning  a  stage  boat  left  Phil- 
adelphia for  Bordentown;  during  the  following  two  days  a  stage- 
coach, covered  with  an  awning  to  protect  the  passengers  and  goods 
from  the  weather,  proceeded  to  Perth  Amboy;  and  on  Friday  morning 
a  stage-boat  left  Perth  Amboy  for  New  York,  arriving  probably  some 
time  in  the  afternoon.^    The  return  trip  was  made  with  equal  speed 
over  the  same  route.^    Considerable  freight  was  also  carried  and 
business  was  transacted  in  either  New  York  or  Philadelphia  for 

^"  N.  J.  Arch.,  Ser.  1,  XII,  22. 

2  Ibid,  94. 

^  Ibid,  XIX,  65. 

4  Ibid,  XII,  59. 
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patrons  living  along  the  route.     At  the  sane  time  there  was  a  rival 
stage-line  in  operation  over  a  somewhat  different  route.     A  stage- 
boat  left  Philadelphia  for  Burlington  every  Tuesday  morning.  On 
Wednesday  a  stage-coach  carried  the  passengers  on  to  Perth  Amboy, 
and  on  Thursday  a  stage-boat  "with  a  fine  commodious  cabbin,  fitted 
wit>^  a  tea-table,  and  sundry  other  conveniences,"  completed  the 
journey  to  Hew  York.^    Peter  Kalm  tells  us  that,  in  1750,  there  was 
a  stage-line  between  Trenton  and  New  Brunswick  which  made  the  trip 
every  day.     The  fare  was  2s  6d,  with  an  extra  charge  for  baf'gage.^ 
In  1756,  another  line  was  put  in  operation  between  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  by  way  of  Trenton,  over  which  a  trip  was  to  be  made  in 
three  days.^    Another  line, made  possible  by  the  completion  of  a 
new  road  across  the  Meadows,  was  established  between  Newark  and 
Powles  Hook  in  1766.     The  time  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
was  novf  reduced  to  two  days  instead  of  three.    The  passage  from 

Trenton  was  ten  shillings,  including  free  ferrage  across  the  river 

4 

from  Powles  Hook  to  New  York. 

Even  with  the  great  improvements  made,  travel  by  stage  had 
many  inconveniences.     Travelers  were  frequently  gotten  out  of  bed 
long  before  daylight  to  begin  the  day's  journey  and  were  kept  on 
the  road  till  late  at  night.    The  roads  were  poor  and  exceedingly 
rough,  and  the  coaches  were  without  sufficient  protection  fro'-'  the 
weather.     Often  the  passengers  were  obliged  to  aid  in  lifting?:  the 

—  o^ — 

N.  J.  Arch.,  Ser.  1,  XIX,  86. 

2 

Kalm,  Travels,  Pinkerton,  Voyages,  XIII,  398. 
^  N.  J.  Arch.,  Ser.  1,  XX,  78. 
^  Ibid,  XXV,  25. 
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coaoh  out  of  some  mud-hole  or  to  walk  over  some  steep  or  dangerous 
part  of  the  road.     The  inns,  too,  were  poor  and  were  often  unable 
to  furnish  more  than  the  meanest  sort  of  accommodations  for  their 
guests.    Frequently  liquor  was  about  the  only  thing  with  which  they 
were  plentifully  supplied.     Their  picturesque  names,  however,  as 
the  "Highlander  on  Horseback",  "Nag's  Head",   "Sign  of  the  Hudibras" 
"Death  of  the  Fox",  "White  Heart",  etc.  indicate  rude  hospitality. 
The  conditions,  nevertheless,  were  rapidly  improved,  and  it  is 
fair  to  assume  that  the  people  of  that  time  considered  travel  both 
comfortable  and  rapid. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  getting  to  market  made  the  bus- 
iness of  the  peddlar  profitable,  and  so  many  persons  undertook  the 
occupation  that  they  became  a  serious  nuisance,  and  in  1750,  a  law 
was  passed  which  was  meant  to  restrict  their  number.     They  were  re- 
quired to  take  out  a  license,  and  no  person  who  was  not  a  resident 
of  New  Jersey  was  permitted  to  do  so.     Soliciting  without  a  license 
was  punished  with  a  fine  of  fifteen  pounds."^ 

In  a  number  of  the  towns  there  were  special  market  days  or 
fairs.     Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  and  the  ones  most  fre- 
quently patronized  by  the  people  of  West  Jersey  were  those  at  Phila 
delphia.     There  were  two  fairs  held  here  every  year,  one  in  May, 
the  other  in  November,  each  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  month.  Each 
week  there  were  two  market  days,  Wednesday  and  Saturday.     On  these 
days  the  country  people  brought  to  town  their  produce  of  all  kinds 
for  sale,  and  the  people  of  the  town  bought  a  sufficient  supply  of 
provisions  to  last  them  until  the  next  market  day,  for  at  other 

--0-- 

^  N.  J.  Arch.,  Ser.   1,  XII,  677.  . 
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times  there  was  nothing  to  be  had.-*-    At  Trenton,  Newark,  and  var- 
ious other  places  annual  or  semi-annual  fairs  were  held  for  the  pur- 

p 

pose  of  disposing  of  live  stock  and  merchandise  of  all  kinds. 

During  the  middle  of  the  century  there  was  no  lack  of  money 
for  carrying  on  the  limited  comm.erce  of  the  colony.    Most  of  the 
money  was  in  the  form  of  paper  currency  of  small  denominations,  but 
there  was  also  a  considerable  supply  of  gold  and  silver.^    The  paper 
currency  of  New  Jersey  never  reached  the  degree  of  depreciation 
which  was  common  in  many  of  the  other  colonies,  and  many  of  the 
colonies  preferred  it  to  their  own  currency. 

New  Jersey  was  more  fortunate  than  many  of  the  other  colonies 
in  regard  to  postal  facilities.     This  was  due  in  large  measure  to 
the  important  business  relations  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
The  rates  were  very  high,  from  four  r>ence  to  two  shillings  for  a 
letter  weighing  from  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  for  a  distance 
of  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  m.iles.     There  were  but  few  postal  routes, 
and  these  were  irregularly  and  poorly  served. 

The  middle  of  the  century,  however,  saw  great  improvements  in 
the  postal  facilities.     James  Parker,  Comptroller  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice in  America  and  who  had  his  office  at  ?/oodbridge,  New  Jersey, 
worked  hard  to  improve  the  postal  routes.     In  1764,  mails  were  to 
run  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York  thj:»ee  times  a  week  "if  the 
weather  permits".     Franklin,  w^o  becam.e  governor  in  1763,  urged  the 
improvement  of  the  roads  and  the  building  of  bridges  to  facilitate 

--0-- 

^  Kalm,  Travels  in  N.  Amer.,  Pinkerton,  Voyages,  XIII,  395. 
^  N.  J.  Arch.,  Ser.   1,  XII,  440;  XXVI,  251. 
^  N.  J.  Arch.,  Ser.  1,  XXVI,  5-6. 
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the  carrying  of  the  mails.     The  lepiislature  responded  nobly,  laying 
out  a  road  from  Newark  to  Powles  Hook  (now  Jersey  City)  with  ferries 
over  the  Passaic  and  Hackensack  rivers,  arranged  for  a  more  direct 
route  thru  south  Jersey,  and  for  the  appointment  of  commissioners 
to  lay  out  new  and  better  routes  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
The  merchants  of  the  cities  were  appealed  to  to  aid  the  work  with 
subscriptions,  since  the  people  were  too  poor  to  bear  the  expense. 
In  1764,  a  post  office  was  established  at  Trenton,  and  carriers 
were  encouraged  to  extend  their  routes  for  carrying  letters  and 
other  mail.'^ 

In  the  early  days  very  little  manufacturing  was  done  except  in 
the  homes,  where  many  of  the  families  produced  almost  everything 
they  used.     Three  families  of  the  town  of  Woodbridge  made  in  a  sin- 
gle year  414,  567,  and  599  yards  respectively  of  woolen  and  linen 

2 

cloth  from  wool  and  flax  of  their  own  raising.      Spinning  and  weav- 
ing were  common  occupations  of  the  housewife.    Various  manufacturing 
industries,  however,  were  soon  developed  in  different  parts  of  the 
province. 

The  water  power  of  the  streams  began  to  be  utilized  for  grist- 
mills  and  saw-mills  as  early  as  1670,     and,  with  the  increase  of 
population,  these  mills  were  multiplied  until  practically  every 
farm  was  within  easy  reach  of  one.     Many  of  the  farmers  who  lived 
along  the  streams  had  their  own  mills  where  they  also  ground  grain 
for  their  less  fortunate  neighbors.     Generally  a  small  toll  was 

■  N.  J.  Arch.,  Ser.  1,  XXIV,  p. v. 
^  Ibid,  XX^/I,  16. 

Bishop,  History  of  Amer.  Manufactures,   I,  137. 
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charged  for  this  service.      Timber  was  plenty  and  could  usually  be 

had  for  the  cutting,  and  the  numerous  saw-mills  soon  brought  a 

good  quantity  of  lumber  within  the  reach  of  most  of  the  settlers. 

Many  other  industries  were  carried  on  with  varying  success. 

Many  of  the  farmers  had  their  own  brewing  houses  and  beer  was  being 

p 

exported  from  Perth  Araboy  in  1750."    In  1703,  John  Clark  received 
a  grant  of  twenty  acres  of  land  on  the  south  branch  of  the  Rahawack 
"for  his  encouragement  of  fitting  a  fulling  mill",^  which  was  pro- 
bably the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  province.    The  art  of  tanning 
was  introduced  into  the  province  by  the  first  settlers  from  Connect- 
icut, in  1660,  and  there  was  a  tannery  established  in  Newark  in 
4 

1698.      Salt  making  and  paper  manufacturing  were  important  industrie 
in  the  middle  of  the  century.      An  effort  to  establish  glass  manu- 
facturing, however,  brought  little  success.     German  workmen  who 
were  imported  to  work  in  the  factory  soon  abandoned  the  occupation 
for  the  more  profitable  one  of  farming.      The  business  of  making 
hats  was  more  successful,  but  the  iron  industry  was  probably  the 
moBt  important  of  the  manufacturing  concerns  of  the  province.  By 
1764,  there  were  important,  mines,  forges,  and  furnaces  at  Andover, 
Anderson,  Kingston,  Union,  Hackelbarny,  Musconetcong,  Durham,  Ox- 
ford, and  various  other  places  besides  extensive  mining  operations 

^  Many  instances  can  be  found  in  the  collections  of  adver- 
tisements of  farms  for  sale  which  either  had  mills  on 
them,  or  were  near  mills.  See  N.  J.  Arch.,  Ser.   1,  XI,  XII 
and  other  volumes  of  similar  newspaper  extracts. 

Bishop,  Hist,  of  Amer.  Man.,  I,   108-9.        Ibid,  314. 

Ibid,  I,  442. 
^  Ibid,  290,  291,  197. 
®  Ibid,  236. 
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in  Morris,  Sussex,  Warren,  and  Hunderson  coiinties ,       and  important 

steel  works  at  Trenton.     Besides  iron  there  was  some  copper  mined 

at  New  Brunswick.     Ship- building  never  became  an  important  industry 

p 

in  the  province. 

Although  the  manufacturing  industries  were  important  and  grew 
rapidly  they  were  by  no  means  so  important  as  the  single  industry 
of  agriculture.     The  first  settlers  occupied  the  best  lands  without 
regard  to  contiguity  or  to  the  shape  of  farms.    To  this  fact,  how- 
ever, together  with  the  absence  of  any  scientific  system  of  land 
siirvey,  was  due  the  great  irregularity  in  the  shape  of  the  farms. 
Their  boundaries  were  usually  described  with  reference  to  certain 
natural  objects  as  streams,  trees,  and  stones.      In  1750  the  coimtry 
was  still  only  sparcely  settled  and  the  farms  widely  scattered,^ 
each  with  its  cornfields,  woods,  pasture,  and  meadow,  or,  perhaps, 
two  or  three  farms  would  have  a  pasture  or  wood  in  common.  Because 
of  the  numerous  advantages  in  the  locating  of  mills  and  in  transpor- 
tation, most  of  the  farms  were  located  along  the  streams.     The  farms 
were  large,  usually  containing  from  one  hundred  to  one  thousand 
acres,  and  were  well  supplied  with  timber  and  m.eadow  lands.     Not  a 

--0 — 

In  the  volumes  of  newspaper  extracts  of  the  New  Jersey 
Archives  may  be  found  frequent  reference  to  the  various 
iron  mines  and  iron  works.  See  especially  Series  1,  vols. 
VII  and  XXIV. 
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Bishop,  Hist,  of  Am.er.  Manufactures,  68,  69. 

3 

N.  J.  Arch.,  Ser.  1,  XI,  64.     This  and  others  of  the  vol- 
umes of  newspaper  extracts  contain  numerous  advertise-  1 
ments  of  farms  offered  for  sale.     One  of  them  is  described 
as  "Bounded  on  the  East  by  the  Land  of  John  Clayton,  on 
the  North  by  the  Never- sinks  River,  West  by  a  High-way, 
and  South  by  \v.  Bickley  and  Abr.  Browns  IvCeadow." 

^  Kalm,  Travels,  Pinkerton,  Voyages,  XIII,  511. 
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great  deal  of  the  land  was  in  cultivation.-^ 

Nunbers  of  the  farins  were  well  improved,  generally  being  pro- 
vided with  good  houses,  barns,  and  other  buildings.     Most  of  the 
barns  were  of  the  usual  type  except  those  of  the  German  farmers. 
These  were  often  built  v/ith  a  threshing  floor  in  the  centre,  a  loft 
overhead,   stalls  at  each  side  for  stock,  bins  for  grain,  and  car- 
riage  rhed,  all  under  one  roof.      The  rude  houses  of  logs  which  were 
either  split  and  set  on  end  or  laid  one  upon  the  other  had,  by  this 
time,  largely  given  place  to  comfortable  houses  of  brick,  sawed 
timbers,  or  stone.     In  the  towns  brick  and  Btone  were  preferred  as 

building  material.     The  roofs  were  generally  of  white  pine  or  white 

3 

cedar  shingles. 

The  soil  was  generally  rich,  but  the  methods  of  farminp-  were 

poor.     The  practice  in  some  sections  was  to  till  one  plot  of  ground 

till  it  was  well  worked  out  and  then  leave  it        fallow  while  an- 

4 

other  was  being  cultivated.      A  great  variety  of  farm  products  was 
raised,  wheat  and  corn  being  the  principal  ones.     By  1766,  hemp  and 
flax  had  begun  to  be  extensively  cultivated.     Almost  all  of  the  im- 
proved farms  had  large  orchards,  and  m.uch  cider  was  made.     In  the 
vicinity  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York  there  was  considerable  dairy- 
ing  carried  on.'^    In  1770,  prizes  were  being  offered  for  the  largest 

For  numerous  descriptions  of  farms  see  N.  J.  Arch.,  Ser. 
1,  XIII  and  other  volmes  of  newspaper  extracts. 
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Kalm,  Travels,  Pinkerton,  Voyages,  XIII,  44-9. 

^  Ibid,  588,  559,  437. 

Bishop,  Hist,  of  Amer.  Manufactures,  I,  226. 
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Kalm,  Travels,  Pinkerton,  Voyages,  Xlil,  436. 
^  N.  J.  Arch.,  Ser.   1,  XXVI,  527. 
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quantity  of  perfect  silk  cocoons."^    There  was  still  an  abundance  of 
wild  fowl,  garce,  and  wild  fruits  of  all  kinds, ^  the  streams  were 
plentifully  supplied  with  fish,  and  there  was  an  abundance  of  oys- 
ters along  the  coast,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York.^ 

The  rapid  development  of  the  natural  resources  was  due,  in 
large  measiire,  to  the  numerous  slaves  and  indentured  servants  which 
were  brought  into  the  colony.     In  1800,  there  were  12,442  slaves  in 
New  Jersey.     Statistics  for  the  earlier  years  are  lacking,  but  it  is 
certain  that  negroes  were  never  numerous  as  in  the  southern  colonies 
Perth  Amboy  was  the  deposit  for  newly  arrived  slaves,  and  long  bar- 
racks were  erected  there  for  their  accommodation.     They  were  brou^t 
mainly  from  Gambia,  the  Windward  coast,  and  Guinea.     The  prices 
varied  from  forty  to  a  hundred  pounds  for  full  grown  negroes,  and  a 
boy  or  girl  from  two  to  three  years  of  age  could  be  bought  for  from 
eight  to  fourteen  pounds.^ 

In  general  the  slaves  seem  to  have  been  well  treated.  There, 
are,  hov/ever,  a  number  of  instances  of  cruelty  and  abuse,  but  the 
degradation  of  the  slave  was  never  carried  to  the  extreme  that  it 
was  in  the  southern  colonies.     Marriage  was  subject  to  strict  re- 
gulations.    In  case  there  were  both  male  and  female  slaves  belonging 
to  one  man  they  were  obliged  to  m.arry.     If  there  were  men  only  they 
were  not  hindered  in  marrying  negro  women  (The  children  in  every 

1 

"  K.  J.  Arch.,  Ser.  1,  XXVII,  176. 
2 

Kalm,  Travels  in  North  Am.erica, 

Pinker ton,  Voyages,  XIII,  415,  405,  497,  445. 

^  N.  J.  Arch.,  Ser.   1,  XXVI,  581. 

^  Ibid,  169. 

Kalm,  Travels,  Pinkerton,  Voyages,  XIII,  433. 
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case  belonged  to  the  ovmer  of  the  female.)  belonging  to  other  men. 
There  are  however,  many  instances  of  these  r.arriages  being  disre- 
garded and  the  families  being  separated  by  the  sale  of  the  husband 
or  the  wife.    No  one  was  permitted  to  kill  his  slave  for  any  cause. 
If  a  master  wished  to  free  his  slaves  he  was  obliged  to  make  some 
provision  for  them  in  their  old  age.     Runaway  slaves  were  imprisoned 
until  the  owner  claimed  them  if  they  did  not  carry  a  pass  or  a  cer- 
tificate of  freedom.     If  the  owner  did  not  claim  them  within  a  cer- 
tain time  they  were  sold  again  to  pay  for  their  keep  while  in  jail.''" 

The  Quakers  as  a  sect  never  approved  of  slavery.     It  is  true 
that  a  number  of  Quakers  held  slaves;  but,  altho  they  were  unwilling 
to  free  the  slaves  which  they  already  had,  they  were  willing  to  con- 
demn the  purchase  of  slaves  in  the  future.     Those  who  held  no  slaves 

2 

were  opposed  to  keeping  them  under  any  consideration.      They  used 
their  influence  against  the  evils  of  slavery  and  even  petitioned 
the  legislature  to  legislate  to  improve  the  conditions  of  the 
slaves . 

There  was  constant  fear  of  negro  uprisings,  and  rum.ors  of  ne- 
gro plots  were  frequent.     The  severest  of  punishm.ents  were  inflicted 
upon  negroes  suspected  of  plotting  or  committing  crime,  and  instan- 
ces of  negroes  having  been  burned  at  the  stake  are  numerous. 

As  in  the  case  of  slaves,  there  are  no  statistics  to  show  the 
number  of  indentured  servants  and  redemptioners .     It  is  certain, 
however,  that  they  outnumbered  the  slaves,  and  that  they  were  suf- 

—  0-- 
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John  Woolman,  Journal,  137. 
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ficiently  numerous  to  play  a  large  and  important  part  in  the  dev- 
elopment of  the  colony.     This  institution  was  closely  connected 
with  slavery  as  is  shown  by  the  numerous  laws  common  to  slaves  and 
servaniis,  but  it  differed  from  the  institution  of  slavery  in  many 
respects.     Usually  the  social  condition  of  the  freed  man  did  not 
differ  much  from  that  of  a  free  man,  e.nd  at  the  end  of  his  term  of 
service  he  could  claim  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship. 

The  labor  seems  to  have  been  performed  largely  by  indentured 
servants.     In  1714,  the  Assembly  passed  an  act  laying  a  duty  on  the 
importation  of  negroes  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  importa- 
tion of  white  servants  and  discouraging  the  importation  of  negroes, 
for  it  was  feared  that  the  blacks  would  sometime  outnumber  the 
whites.     Estimates  of  the  number  of  white  servants  vary  widely. 
The  best  estimate  is  perhaps  that  of  Geiser,"^  who  estimates  the  num- 
ber as  about  one  sixth  of  the  inhabitants  in  Pennsylvania  during 
the  early  history  of  the  colony.     Different  families  settling  in 
New  Jersey  between  the  years  1683  and  1685  brought  with  them  eleven, 
ten,  nine,  thirteen,  seven,  eleven,  and  six  servants  respectively. 
From  this  and  other  sources  he  estimates  the  proportion  of  servants 
to  freemen  in  New  Jersey  prior  to  1700  at  from  one  to  three  to  one 
to  two.     The  year  1728  marks  the  beginning  of  the  importation  of 
large  numbers  of  redemptioners  and  indentured  servants. 

The  large  number  of  indentured  servants  was  due  to  a  variety 
of  causes.    The  extreme  difficulty  of  the  voyage  made  it  necessary 
for  many  persons  to  bind  themselves  out  for  a  term  of  years  in  or- 

—  o — 

^  Geiser,  Redemptioners  and  Indentured  Servants  in  Penn., 
25.  In  this  monograph  Geiser  has  m.ade  a  thoro  study  of 
the  system  of  servant  labor  in  Penn.,  and  m.uch  that  he 
says  of  Penn.  applies  equally  to  New  Jersey. 
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der  to  pay  their  passage  to  America.     On  the  voyage  euch  persons 
siiffered  untold  hardships.     In  1732,  a  vessel  which  had  been  at  sea 
four  months  lost  one  hundred  out  of  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  fif- 
ty passengers.     A  ship  sailing  from  Rotterdam  in  1738  lost  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  its  four  hundred  passengers;  and,  in  1754,  a  vessel 
arrived  at  Philadelphia  with  only  fifty  survivors  left  of  its  four 
hundred,  most  of  the  deaths  having  been  due  to  starvation."'"  Often 
the  passengers  had  only  money  enough  to  pay  their  passage  and  to 
supply  themselves  with  food  for  a  short  voyage,  and  were  thus  at 
the  mercy  of  the  captain  and  were  forced  to  become  bound  to  him 
when  the  ship  was  delayed  through  storms  or  accidents. 

The  cost  of  the  voyage  was  commensurate  with  its  difficulties. 
In  1635,  the  cost  of  transportation  was  estim.ated  by  Lord  Baltimore 
to  be  twenty  pounds  per  capita,  including  a  year's  provisions.  In 
1720,  the  Palatines  were  sold  at  from  five  to  six  pounds  sterling 
for  four  or  five  years.    During  the  middle  of  the  century  the  trans- 
portation from  Rotterdam,  including  the  passage  on  the  Rhine,  was 
ten  pounds,  and  many  passengers  spent  as  much  as  thirty- three  from 
home  to  Philadelphia.    Redemptioners  were  then  sold  at  from  forty 
to  one  hundred  dollars  for  terms  of  two  to  four  years. 

Besides  those  who  were  forced  to  sell  themselves  for  a  term  of 
years  to  pay  their  passage,  there  were  many  secured  from  a  great 
variety  of  other  sources.     In  England  only  convicts  could  be  trans- 
ported v/ithout  their  consent,  but  the  law  was  often  evaded  and  many 
were  kidnapped  and  brought  over  to  be  sold.     Some  who  had  money  pre- 

^  Geiser,  Redemptioners  and  Inden.  Servants  in  Pa.,  48. 
^  Ibid,  45. 
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ferred  to  pay  their  passage  in  this  way  so  that  they  could  learn 
the  language  while  they  were  seeking  a  profitable  way  to  invest 
their  savings.     Orphans  were  sometimes  brought  into  court,  "adjudged,' 
and  sold  for  a  term  of  years.     Often  parents  sold  their  children 
to  pay  the  passage  of  the  family,  and  doubtless  many  others  were 
gotten  to  America  by  their  families  for  various  other  reasons.  Many 
were  forced  to  sell  themselves  to  liq^iidate  a  fine  or  a  debt,  and, 
besides  all  these,  there  was  a  niamerous  class  who  were  serving  ap- 
prenticeships under  indentures.'^ 

The  great  majority  of  the  servants  were  English.     But  there 
were  many  Irish,  Germans,  Scotch,  Welch,  and  even  an  occasional 
Frenchman.     Large  numbers  of  the  palatines  found  their  way  over  as 
indentured  servants  and  redemptioners . ^ 

These  servants  seem  to  have  been  well  treated  and  comfortably 
dressed  in  almost  every  case.     One  of  them,  a  lad  of  eighteen  or 
nineteen,  is  described  as  having  on  "when  he  v/ent  av/ay,  a  thick  Pair 
of  Buckskin  Breeches,  a  new  Pelt  Mat,  an  old  fine  Shirt,  with  a 
patch  on  the  collar,  one  coarse  Shirt,  a  Pair  of  Neat  Leather  Shoes, 
with  Brass  Buckles,  old  Sheep  Black  Stockings,  broken  on  the  knees". 
Another  was  dressed  in  "a  Pair  of  Buckskin  Breeches,  with  Metal 
Buttons,  a  light  colored  Coat,  much  vfrinkled  by  shrinking  of  the 
Wool,   (an)  old  red  Duffil  C-reat-Coat,  and  a  new  Castor  Hat;   .   .   .  ." 
A  third  "Wore    A  striped  Linsey  inside  Jacket,  without  any 

^  Kalm,  Travels,  Pinkerton,  Voyages,  XIII,  500,501. 
Geiser,  Redemptioners  and  Inden.  Servants  in  Pa.,  28. 
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The  volumes  of  newspaper  extracts  of  the  New  Jersey  Ar- 
chives, Series  1,  contain  hundreds  of  advertisements  for 
runaway  servants.    They  are  carefully  described  and  re- 
wards offered  for  their  return. 
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Sleeves,  a  Buckskin  outside  Jacket,  an  old  Felt  Kat,  a  light  colored 
Pair  of  old  Shoes,  an  old  Pair  of  greyish  Stockings,  and  plain  Brass 

Buckles;   

A  sub,1ect  class,  however,  is  always  certain  to  be  discontented, 
and  servants  were  constantly  escaping  or  attempting  to  escape. 
Sometimes  they  were  enticed  away  by  persons  who  promised  them  eas- 
ier  terms  of  service.      Many  fled  to  other  provinces  to  escape  jus- 
tice.   All  servants  were  required  to  carry  passes,  and  those  v/ho 
did  not  were  arrested  and  imprisoned  until  called  for.     If  the  owner 
failed  to  claim  them  within  a  certain  time  they  were  sold  to  pay 
the  charges. 

The  volumes  of  newspaper  extracts  in  the  New  Jersey  Ar- 
chives contain  hundreds  of  similar  descriptions  of  run- 
away servants. 

2 

Geiser,  Redemptioners  and  Inden.  Servants  in  Pa.,  71. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
MORALS  AND  RELIGION 

As  in  all  newly  settled  commianit ies  there  was  a  large  class  of 
criminals  and  ruffians,  but  this  class  does  not,  however,  appear  to 
have  been  larger  than  is  common  in  such  communities.    Many  of  the 
crimes  were  committed  by  the  negroes.     There  seems  to  have  been  only 
a  small  class  of  professional  criminals,  and  this  class  was  confined 
to  highwaymen,  counterfeiters,  and  horse- thieves. 

The  crimes  committed  by  the  negroes  gave  rise  to  an  unreasoning 
fear  and  suspicion  of  them.     In  some  parts  of  the  colony  they  were 
believed  to  have  knowledge  of  a  peculiar  poison  which  took  effect 
slowly  and  with  certainty  without  the  victim  himself  being  aware 
that  he  was  poisoned.    A  number  of  negro  plots  were  formed  from  time 
to  time  to  murder  their  masters  and  to  effect  their  escape.  These 
attempts,  even  tho  there  was  very  slight  proof,  were  always  punished 
with  the  greatest  severity,  frequently  with  hanging  or  burning  at 
the  stake,  when  the  other  negroes  of  the  neighborhood  were  often 
called  in  to  witness  tho  execution  as  a  warning.    As  an  example  of 
the  summary  proceeding  in  such  cases  the  instance  which  occurred  in 
Hackensack  in  1741  may  be  cited."'-    It  happened  that  through  some 
unknown  cause  seven  barns  were  burned  in  one  night.     The  event  oc- 
curred at  the  same  time  that  feeling  was  intensely  aroused  over  a 
supposed  negro  plot  in  New  York,^  and  suspicion  at  once  fell  upon 

N.  J.  Arch.,  Ser.   1,  XII,  88. 
^  The  panic  in  New  York  was  started  by  the  false  accusation 
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the  negroes.  It  was  said  that  one  negro  was  caught  setting  fire 
to  a  barn.  On  May  4,  two  negroes  v/ere  tried  for  the  crime,  con- 
victed, and  burned  at  the  stake  on  the  following  day. 

Felonies  were  perhaps  somewhat  more  frequent  in  proportion  to 
the  population  than  today,  but  the  siommary  juetice  meted  out  to 
criminals  did  much  to  hold  such  crime  in  check.    The  isolation  of 
the  farm  houses  and  settlements  made  it  difficult  to  check  horse- 
stealing and  robberies  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  large  rewards  were 
offered  by  the  legislature  for  the  conviction  of  such  criminals.''" 
Horses  were  frequently  stolen  in  New  Jersey  and  taken  to  New  York  or 
to  Pennsylvania  to  be  sold.     Such  cases  were  so  frequent  as  to  lead 

to  the  conclusion  that  there  were  regularly  organized  bands  who 

2 

made  this  a  business. 

Because  of  the  large  amount  of  poorly  printed  paper  currency 
in  circulation,  counterfeiting  was  largely  practiced."^    The  bills 
were  of  small  denomination's,  13s,  6a,  3s,  and  18d,  and  circulated 
freely  as  small  change  instead  of  coin.     Counterfeit  bills  from 

of  Mary  Burton  who  at  that  time  was  in  jail  for  stealing. 
She  was  an  indentured  servant  in  the  house  of  a  disreput- 
able character  named  Hughson  at  whose  house  the  negroes 
congregated  to  secrfete  stolen  goods  and  to  gamble.  She 
declared  that  her  master  and  the  negroes  were  guilty  of 
a  plot  to  murder  and  plunder.    Another  thieving  servant 
added  his  testim.ony  to  the  same  effect.     One  hundred 
and  fifty-four  negroes  were  imprisoned,  thirteen  burned 
at  the  stake,  eighteen  hanged,  and  seventy-one  transport- 
ed.    Twenty-one  whites  were  arrested,  of  whom  Hughson, 
his  wife,  and  maid,  and  John  Dry  who  was  suspected  of 
being  a  Jesuit  were  hanged. 

^  N.  J.  Arch.,  Ser.   1,  XXIV,  284. 
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Ibid,  XI,  passim. 

^  Ibid,  XI,  XII,  passim. 
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other  provirices  found  their  way  into  New  Jersey,  and  it  was  not 
safe  to  accept  paper  money  without  a  careful  examination. 

Criminal  procedure  was  swift  and  certain,  and  evidence  which 
today  would  fail  to  convict  was  often  considered  sufficient.     On  the 
18th,  of  December,  1767,  Judge  Read  convened  the  court  of  oyer  and 
terminer  for  the  county  of  Sussex.     On  the  same  day  the  grand  jury 
was  qualified  and  charged,  and  two  indictments  were  prepared,  one 
against  Robert  Seamor  for  the  murder  of  an  Indian  man,  the  other 
against  David  Day  for  man- slaughter.    Day  pled  guilty  and  was 
branded  in  the  hand.     On  the  following  day,  Seamor  was  found  guilty 
in  a  trial  which  lasted  three  hours  and,  on  the  twentieth  at  four 
o^clock  he  was  executed."^ 

The  punishments  inflicted  were  generally  severe  and  in  some 
cases  cruel.     The  usual  punishment  for  negroes  who  committed  murder 
was  burning  alive  at  the  stake.     Branding  in  the  hand  or  on  the 
cheek  was  a  common  punishment  for  stealing  and  other  crimes.^  The 
following  is  a  sentence  for  counterfeiting  passed  at  Perth  Araboy, 
Novemver  1,  1729: 

"That  the  said  Adamson,  be  taken  into  a  Cart  at  the  Prison 

Door,    and  so  carted  through  the  Streets  of  Perth-Aroboy , 

with  a  Roap  about  your  Neck;  and  that  you  be,  about  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  Forenoon  of  the  same  Day  put  into  the  Pillory  and  there  to 
continue  for  an  Hour,  thence  carted  with  Roap  about  your  Neck  to 

— -o — 

^  N.  J.  Arch.,  Ser.  1,  XXV,  264. 
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Boston  News  Letter,  Apr.  23,  1705. 
N.  J.  Arch.,  Ser.  1,  XXV,  4-77. 
Ibid,  XX,  156. 

Boston  Weekly  News-Letter,  Jan.   18-25,  1739. 
American  V/eekly  Mercury,  Jan.   14-20,  1730. 
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Woodbridge;     to  the  Meeting-house  of  the  said  Town,  thence  to  the 
Square  before  Mr.  Herds  Door,  and  to  stand  in  the  Cart  a  Quarter  of 
an  Hour:  that  you  have  a  Paper  fixed  to  your  Back  and  Breast,  de- 
claring your  Offense,  with  one  of  the  Counterfeit  Bills  afixed 
thereto;  and  from  thence  back  to  the  Goal,  there  to  remain  till  you 
pay  the  Fees  and  Charges."^ 

In  a  fev/  cases  the  people  took  justice  into  their  own  hands 
thru  vigilance  committee  or  "Regulars".      There  was  such  a  society 
organixed  at  Elizabethtown  in  1752  for  the  purpose  of  flogging  men 
who  beat  their  wives.     Such  instances,  however,  are  rare,  and  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  were  evidently  peaceful  and  law-abiding. 

In  many  ways,  'tho,  the  standards  of  morality  were  lower  than 
at  present,  and  practices  v/ere  looked  upon  with  approval  which  are 
not  now  tolerated.     Dixring  the  years  1748  to  1765  there  were  numer- 
ous lotteries  held  throughout  the  province.    They  were  used  to  raise 
money  for  building  churches  and  parsonages,  for  building  a  grammar 
school  at  Delaware  Island,  for  the  benefit  of  the  college  of  New 
Jersey,  for  the  building  of  bridges,  the  laying  out  of  new  roads, 
for  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  commissioner  of  highways,  and  even 
for  the  relief  of  needy  individuals.*^    During  the  years  1756  to 
1761  there  were  lotteries  for  the  benefit  of  the  Lutheran  church  at 
Bedminster,  the  English  church  at  New  Brunswick,  a  new  English 
church  at  Second  River  (now  Bellville),  the  Morristown  Presbyterian 
church,  the  Bound  Brook  Presbyterian  church,  St.  John's  church  at 

—  o — 

The  American  Weekly  Mercury,  Oct.  30  -  Nov.  6,  1729. 
^  N.  J.  Arch.,  Ser.  1,  XXIV,  565;  XIX,  225. 
Ibid,  XII,  passim. 
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Elizabethtown,  the  Lutheran  church  at  Hackensack,  the  Paraippany 
Presbyterian  church,  and  the  Acquackanonk  Reformed  Dutch  church. 
There  were  also  lotteries  for  the  disposal  of  books  and  scientific 
apparatus,  for  the  relief  of  individuals,  and  for  the  purchase  of 
titles  to  Indian  lands. ^    The  only  persons  who  seemed  to  have  dis- 
approved of  the  practice  were  the  Quakers,  and  even  they  were  divid- 
ed in  their  opinions.^ 

As  in  the  case  of  all  new  coimtries  there  were  frequent  causes 
for  disputes,  and  lawsuits  were  numerous.     The  harsh  treatment  and 
imprisonment  of  debtors  and  the  large  fees  charged  by  the  lavryers 
engendered  a  feeling  of  hostility  toward  them  as  a  class.     In  1769, 
a  movement  was  started  to  petition  the  legislature  to  reduce  the  fee 
of  the  lawyers.    A  writer  of  the  time  declared  that  not  less  than 
26,000  pounds  had  been  "extorted"  yearly  in  actions  for  debt  alone. 
The  people  at  Freehold,  1770,  were  so  enraged  at  the  lawyers  that 
they  refused  to  allow  them  to  attend  court  and  even  prevented  the 
court  from  sitting.      The  condition  of  the  debtors  becane  so  bad 
that  it  became  necessary  to  do  something  for  their  relief.     In  1765, 
a  law  was  passed  for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors,  and  in  six 

months  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  persons  availed  themselves  of 
4 

it.      The  following  year  the  act  v/as  modified  so  as  to  lessen  the 
niomber  of  frauds. 

Drunkenness  was  exceedingly  common;  indeed,  the  use  of  liquor 

N.  J.  Arch.,  Ser.  1,  XX,  passim. 
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Woolman,  Journal,  166. 
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N.  J.  Arch.,  Ser.  1,  XXVII,  32. 
^  Ibid,  XXIV,  p.  viii. 
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was  almost  miversal.     Liquor  was  served  at  weddings,  funerals,  and 

on  all  other  occasions  when  a  number  of  persons  were  assembled.'^ 

The  farmer  was  always  expected  to  furnish  the  liquor  to  those  who 

assisted  hira  in  the  harvest.     Taverns  were  always  furnished  with  a 

variety  of  liquors  and  in  many  cases  would  otherwise  have  been  al- 

g 

most  without  patronage.      There  seems  to  have  been  little  or  no  op- 
position to  the  use  of  liquor  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  numerous 
crimes  were  due  to  it.  . 

Many  of  the  old  customs  and  superstitions  of  the  earlier  days 
were  passing  away.    There  is  only  one  instance  during  the  first 
half  of  the  century  of  a  trial  of  persons  for  witchcraft.     This  oc- 
curred at  Mount-Holly,  about  eight  milos  from  Burlington,  in  October, 
1730.    Although  three  of  the  persons  were  found  guilty  there  is  no 
evidence  that  any  punishment  was  inflicted.     Indeed,  most  of  the  peo- 
pie  seemed  to  have  treated  the  matter  rather  as  a  joke.      In  some 
parts  of  the  province  it  was  believed  that  blood  would  flow  from 
the  corpse  of  a  murdered  man  if  it  were  touched  by  the  murdered. 
This  form  of  trial,  tho  never  a  part  of  the  judicial  procedure,  was 
actually  used  in  at  least  one  case  to  determine  the  guilt  of  a  negro 

^  In  the  New  York  Mercury,  Dec.  24,  1764,  appeared  the  fol- 
lowing:    "New-York,  December  84.     We  hear  from  Elixabeth- 
Town,  that  upon  the  29th  of  last  month,  near  Fifty  Heads 
of  the  principal  Families  in  and  about  the  Place,  entered 
into  an  Engagement  to  retrench  the  present  usual  and  un- 
necessary Expenses  of  Funerals  and  Mourning,  as  the  giv- 
ing of  Scarfs,  Gloves  and  Liquor  at  Funerals,  and  wearing 
black  Apparel  as  Mourning;  nothing  but  a  black  Crape  a- 
round  the  Arm  being  allowed  for  the  Future.     (iVe  hope 
this  frugal  Practice,  which  will  be  the  Saving  of  many 
Thousands  to  this  Country,  will  universally  prevail.)" 

^  N.  J.  Arch.,  £er.   1,  XXVI,  199. 

The  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  Oct.  15-22,  1730. 
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who  had  murdered  his  master 

A  peculiar  custom  in  regard  to  marriage  existed  in  both  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey.     When  a  man  died  and  left  his  widow  in  so 
great  poverty  that  she  could  not  pay  all  his  debts,  and  she  chose 
to  be  married  again;  she  must,  in  order  to  avoid  paying  his  debts, 
be  married  in  her  shift  only.     This  the  laws  of  the  country  could 
not  refuse  her.    All  the  remainder  of  her  clothing  was  left  to  her 
creditors.     It  became  the  custom  for  the  groom  to  "lend"  the  bride 
clothes  to  be  married  in.     If  he  had  given  them  to  her  they  might 
have  been  claimed  by  her  creditors  on  the  groiind  that  her  property 
before  she  was  actually  married  belonged  to  them.^ 

There  were  but  few  forms  of  amusement.     Except  in  the  Quaker 
communities,  it  was  the  custom  for  the  young  men  to  meet  in  the 
towns  on  Sunday  afternoon  and  drink,  run  horse-races  and  foot-races, 
wrestle,  etc.     Among  the  young  men  of  the  wealthier  families  horse- 
racing  and  fox-hunting  were  the  favorite  pastimes.    Each  year  fairs 
were  held  at  Powles  Hook,  Newark,  Woodbridge,  Elizabethtov/n,  and 
New  Brunswick  at  which  horse-racing  was  the  principal  attraction. 
The  theatre  was  gradually  getting  a  hold  in  spite  of  vigorous  op- 
position. 

In  New  Jersey  were  to  be  found  representatives  of  almost  every 
religious  creed.    West  Jersey  was  settled  largely  by  Quakers  and 
was  dominated  by  their  ideas  until  the  colony  became  a  royal  pro- 

^  N.  J.  Arch.,  Ser.   1,  XXV,  457. 
2 

Kalm,  Travels,  Pinkerton,  Voyages,  XIII,  512. 

3 

N.  J.  Arch.,  Ser.   1,  XXVII,  passim. 

Ibid,  XXIV,  p,  viii  and  passim. 

Ibid,  XX,  530,  271. 

Ibid,  XXV,  passim. 
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vince  in  1702.     They  were  a  patriotic  and  progressive  sect,  en- 
couraging education  and,  in  general,  using  their  influence  against 
slavery.    The  gernians  of  German  Valley  were  adherents  either  of 
the  German  Reformed  or  of  the  Lutheran  Church.     The  Lutheran 
churches,  however,  were  stronger  and  better  organized. 

The  settlers  from  New  England  brought  with  them  their  peculiar 
religious  views.     Those  from  New  Haven  represented  the  most  extreme 
type  of  New  England  thought  and  training.    There  was,  however,  great 
diversity  of  ideas.     The  settlers  of  Elizabethtown  were  Puritans 
but  of  a  somewhat  reactionary  type.     The  settlers  of  the  Monmouth 
tract  were  mainly  from  Long  Island  also,  but  they  were  Quakers  and 
Baptists,  receiving  support  from  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  rath- 
er than  from  New  Haven. ^    For  this  reason  the  relations  between 
Elizabethtown  and  Newark  were  not  as  cordial  as  they  would  other- 
wise have  been. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  Anabaptists  who  had  settled  at 
Piscataway,  it  came  to  be  known  as  "Anabaptist  Town".  Shrewsbury 
was,  perhaps,  more  cosmopolitan  in  character  than  any  of  the  other 
towns.    Here  there  were,  in  1700,  about  thirty  Quakers  and  "the 
rest  of  the  People  are  (were)  generally  of  no  Religion".     The  Quak- 
ers had  the  only  church  at  this  time,  an  attempt  to  get  an  English 
church  having  failed  through  the  opposition  of  the  Anabaptists. 
The  people,  especially  the  youth,  were  very  ignorant  and  debauched, 
and  set  apart  the  Sabbath  for  rioting  and  drinking.     "In  a  word," 

—  0-- 

^  Thomas,  The  Province  of  New  Jersey,  26. 
p 

Lewis  Morris,  The  State  of  Religion  in  the  Jersies, 
Hart,  Contemporaries  VI,  277. 
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says  Morris,  "a  general  Ignorance  and  immorality  riins  through  the 
Youth  of  the  whole  Province."-^ 

The  Presbyterians  were  the  strongest  single  denomination  in 
the  colony.    By  the  middle  of  the  century  almost  every  town  of  any 
size  had  a  Presbyterian  church.     The  Presbyterians  were  the  leaders 
in  the  great  religious  revival  of  the  years  immediately  following 
1  40,  and  they  practically  controlled  the  college  of  New  Jersey 
during  the  first  twenty  years  of  its  existence.     The  Church  of  Eng- 
land was  strong  but  it  was  not  effectively  organized. 

Among  the  German  settlers  were  many  Moravians,  a  simple  people 
with  a  most  interesting  history.     The  Moravian  religion  originated 
in  Bohemia  with  one  of  the  religious  movements  following  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  John  Huss,  and  those  who  held  this  faitb  were  known  as 
Bohemian  Bretheren.     They  were  a  quiet,  simple  who  repudiated  the 
practices  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  worshipped  God  in  a 
simple  way  in  quiet  meetings  for  prayer,  the  reading  of  the  Script- 
ures, and  by  calling  themselves  bretheren.    They  were  never  commun- 
ists but  held  that  the  rich  should  give  to  the  poor  and  that  all 
should  live  as  nearly  as  possible  as  in  the  apostolic  community  at 
Jerusalem.     In  1467,  they  constituted  themselves  a  church  separate 
from  that  of  the  government.     They  increased  steadily  in  numbers; 
and,  by  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  they  had  about 
four  hundred  congregations  with  a  membership  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand.     They  did  not,  however,  escape  the  fearful  devast- 
ations of  the  Thirty  Years*  War;  and,  by  1627,  the  Evangelical 
Church  had  ceased  to  exist.     Only  a  few  families  still  held  ser- 

^  Morris,  State  of  Religion  in  the  Jersies,  Hart,  VI,  277. 
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vices  in  secret  and  preserved  the  traditions  of  their  fathers. 

The  Moravian  Chiirch  has  no  formal  creed  but  holds  that  the 
Scriptures  should  be  the  guide  of  faith  and  practice.    The  cate- 
chism of  the  church,  written  in  1521,  corresponds  generally  with 
the  fundamental  tenets  of  the  Protestant  Evangelical  denominations. 
Their  settlements  were  co-operative,  but  the  surrender  of  private 
property  was  not  required  as  a  condition  of  membership. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  unusual  religious  activity  in  the  pro- 
vince until  1740.     Then  began  the  great  religious  revival  led  by 
Whitefield  and  Tennent.     The  Reverend  Gilbert  Tennent  was  the  son 
of  Reverend  William.  Tennent,  the  founder  of  the  famous  "Log  College 
of  Neshaminy,  Pennsylvania.     William  was  born  in  Ireland  but  came 
to  America  in  1716.    His  son  Gilbert  was  born  February  5,  1702.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Philadelphia  Presbytery  in  1725,  and 
in  1726  he  took  charge  of  the  church  at  New  Brunswick.     In  1740,  he 
accompanied  Whitefield  to  Boston,  where  they  started  a  religious 
revival  which,  in  the  course  of  the  next  half  doxen  years,  extended 
from  New  England  to  Georgia.     In  1743  he  became  pastor  of  the  Sec- 
ond Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia.    Re  was  a  member  of  the 
first  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  under  the  orig 

inal  charter  of  October  22,  1746.    He  died  January  23,  1764,  at  the 

2 

age  of  sixty-one. 

Tennent  was  a  man  of  noble  character  tho  at  times  he  was  dis- 
posed to  exaggerate  minor  differences  of  opinion  and  to  criticise 

^  Chambers,  The  Early  Germans  of  New  Jersey,  16. 
2 

For  a  more  detailed  account  of  Tennent  see  Webster's 
History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  America.  Also 
.  N.  J.  Arch.,  Ser.   1,  XII,  605. 
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others  too  harshly.     It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  was 
the  general  spirit  of  the  time  in  v/hich  he  lived.    Richard  Webster, 
in  his  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Chiarch  in  America,  thus  charact- 
erizes him: 

"Mr.  Tennent  was  above  the  common  stature;  of  a  prepossessing 
personal  appearance,  with  a  voice  clear  and  commanding.     An  undis- 
guised and  open  honesty  and  sincerity  marked  his  manly  face;  his 
manner  in  the  pulpit  was  earnest  and  impressive,  and  his  presence 
filled  his  hearers  with  awe.    He  was  a  man  of  great  firmness  of  pur 
pose;  endowed  with  an  energy  that  called  out  his  whole  soul  in  what 
ever  he  undertook;  abundant  in  labors;  impulsive  perhaps  in  dispos- 
ition, but  magnanimous;  born  to  lead  rather  than  to  follow;  the 
greatest  in  times  of  emergency  and  public  excitement.     In  social 
qualities,  he  was  affable  and  condescending  among  friends,  although 
to  strangers  his  grave  and  dignified  demeanor  indicated  reserve. 
He  was  a  man  of  true  public  spirit,  and  his  influence  was  great 
with  all  classes,  rich  and  poor,  black  and  white.     'There  was  a 
dignity  and  grandeur  in  his  old  age.     Wisdom  bloomed  upon  his  sil- 
ver locks;  and  while  the  cold  hand  of  time  snowed  upon  his  locks, 
his  heart  glowed  with  redoubled  love  for  the  church.'*'-'- 

The  doctrines  of  the  Reverend  Gilbert  Tennent  were  as  vigorous 
as  the  man  himself.     In  the  New  England  Weekly  Journal,  March  17, 
1741,  appeared  a  long  poem  by  "Mrs.  S.  M.,"  dedicated  to  the  Rev. 
Gilbert  Tennent.      The  following  extract  is  typical  of  the  poem  and 
expresses  very  well  the  religious  feeling  of  the  time. 
"Hear  him  with  bless 'd  Experience  tell. 
The  Law  can  do  no  more,  than  doom  to  Hell. 

1  N.  J.  Arch.,  Ser.   1,  XII,  76-8. 
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He  rends  the  covering  off  the  infernal  Pit, 

Least  tho'tless  Souls  securely  drop  in  it." 

The  writer,  however,  doubted  this  method  of  preaching  somewhat 

for  she  continued: 

•'Yet,  0  dear  sacred  TENNENT,  pray  beware. 

Least  too  much  Terror,  prove  to  some  a  snare." 

The  methods  of  V/hitefield  and  Tennent  v/ere  practically  the 

same."^    Both  ministers  drew  immense  crowds;  in  one  instance  Tennent 

addressed  an  audience  in  Philadelphia  estimated  at  nearly  eight 
2 

thousand.      Everywhere  the  people  were  greatly  moved  by  their  preach 
ing.     The  powerful  voice  and  great  personality  of  Tennent  gave  his 
words  great  force.     A  writer  in  the  New  England  Weekly  Journal 
has  left  us  a  vivid  pictiire  of  one  of  those  meetings: 

"  There  seemed  to  be  the  most  devout  Attention,  and 

the  most  reverent  Awre  apparent  in  every  Man,  Woman,  and  Child,  that 
ever  I  saw.    Every  ones  Conscience  seem'd  to  be  more  or  less  a- 
waken'd;  and  turn  which  Way  you  would  you'd  see  large  Numbers  melt- 
ed into  Tears;  and  for  a  considerable  Time  before  the  Conclusion 
of  the  last  pathetic  Sermon,  there  were  such  Outcries  and  loud 
Weeping  of  the  Congragation,  that  you  could  hardly  distinguish  one 
Sound  from  another  

All  in  all  the  people  of  New  Jersey  in  the  middle  of  the 
Eighteenth  century  were  happy,  prosperous,  and  law-abiding,  enjoying 
a  peace  marred  only  by  the  B'rench  and  Indian  War  and  the  few  Indian 

N.  J.  Arch.,  Ser.   1,  XII,  71-5. 
^  Ibid,  33. 
^  Ibid,  68. 
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outrages  which  accompanied  it  within  the  province.-^    The  hardships 
of  the  pioneers  were  largely  passed  and  in  their  place  had  coine  a 
prosperity  which  brought  with  it  the  substantial  comforts  and  many 
of  the  luxuries  of  life.     A  new  interest  was  awakening  in  education 
and  along  with  this  came  a  desire  for  greater  culture  and  refine- 
ment.    The  varied  elements  of  the  population,  Scotch,  Irish,  Ger- 
man, English,  and  Swedes,  all  united  in  a  hearty  support  of  the 
principles  of  the  Revolution  whicb  were  beginning  to  absorb  their 
attention. 

^  N.  J.  Arch.,  Ser.  1,  XX,  5,  10,  17,  34,   117,   109,  159, 
216,  218,  242;  XXIV,  passim;  XX^/,  passim. 
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